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FRIDAY, MAY 28, 1869. 



guiBattnammts bg tl^t tontil. 



COMMITTEB ON IndIA. 

Conferences are now in course of being held 
for tlie discussion of various subjects connected 
with India. 

The following arrangements have been made 
for the last conference : — 

This Evening (Friday), May 28.— "Trade with 
Central Asia, Thibet, and South-Western China." On 
this evening the chair -will be taken by Lord William 
Hay. 

At this Meeting the chair will be taken at 
8 o'clock. 

Members of the Society interested in Indian 
questions are invited to attend. 



Oab Reform. 

The Council will appoint an early day for dis- 
cussing any practical measures for improving the 
cab system in the metropolis. 

Any persons who may desire to submit 
proposals for discussion are requested to com- 
municate them in writing to the Secretary on 
or before to-morrow (Saturday), the 29th inst. 



Conversazione. 

The Council have arranged for a Conversazione 
at the South Kensington Museum on Wednesday 
evening, the 23rd of June. Cards of invitation 
will be issued in due course. 



Annual Conference. 

The Eighteenth Annual Conference between 
the Council and the Representatives of the 
Institutions in Union and Local Boards will be 
held on Wednesday, the 23rd June, at Twelve 
o'clock, noon. 

Secretaries of Institutions and Local Boards 
are requested to send, as soon as possible, the 
names of the Representatives appointed to attend 
the Conference, and early notice should be given 
of any subjects which Institutions or Local 
Boards may desire their Representatives to in- 
troduce to the notice of the Conference. 

Secretaries of Institutions are requested to 
forward at once, by book post, copies of the last 
Annual Reports of their Institutions. 

Representatives of Institutions and Local 
Boards will be invited to the Society's Con- 
versazione, which will take place on the same 
jvening, at the South Kensington Museum. 



Subscriptions. 
The Lady-day Bubscriptions are due, and 
should be forwarded by cheque or Post-office 
order, crossed " Coutts and Co.," and made 
payable to Mr. Samuel Thomas Davenport, 
Financial Officer. 

Members Proposed. 

The following candidates have been proposed 
for election as Members of the Society, and will 
be balloted for at a special meeting, to be held 
after the Annual General Meeting, on the 30th 
June. 

Churchill, James D., 531, Oxford-street, W. 

Douglas-Hamilton, A,, 34, St. George' s-road, S.W. 

Edwards, W. J., 21, Elmoro-streot, Islington, N. 

Farrow, Morley, 23, Clifton-gardens, W. 

Fell, WiUiam H., 73, Wenlock-street, New North- 
road, N. 

Grannell, Henry, 34, Sydney-street, Brompton, S.W. 

Haines, Frederick, 413, Edgware-road, W. 

Haly, Col., 12, St. Stephen's-road, Shepherd' s-bush, W. 

Haly, J. Standish, 15, Cockspur-street, S.W. 

Harrison, Charles Fisher, 1, Maiden-crescent, Haver- 
stock-hill, N.W. 

Harrison, William, Addingham-house, Quadrant-road 
south, Highbury New-park, N. 

Henry, Mitchell, Stratheden-house, Hyde-park, S.W. 

Kell, Thomas, 8, Castle-street, Holbom, E.G. 

Irons, Rev. W. J., D.D., Michael' s-grove,Brompton,S.W. 

Jackson, Charles W., 9, The Grove, South Lambeth, 
S.W. 

Jago, George J., 19, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, S.W. 

Jervis, Rev. W. Henley, M.A., 28, Holland-park, Ken- 
sington, W. 

Kalisch, Marcus, Ph.D., 3, Clifton-road, St. John's- 
wood, N.W. 

Lara, D. Laurent de, 3, Torrington-square, W.C. 

Lawlor, John, 233, Stanhope-st., Hampstead-road, N.W. 

Lawson, George Anderson, 139, Gloucester-road, 
Regent's-park, N.W. 

Macgeorge, W., 1, Castle-court, Birchin-lane, E.G. 

Maguire, John Thomas, The Vale, Chelsea, S.W. 

Manning, John, 6, Lothbury, E.C. 

Marshall, Rev. Charles, M. A., 9, South-street, Finsbury- 
square, E.C. 

Martin, Sir James Ranald, C.B., P.R.S., 37, Upper 
Brook-street, W. 

Mason, Matthew, 21, Doughty-street, W.C. 

Maud slay, Thomas Henry, Knight' s-hill, Norwood, S.E. 

Mc Kerrall, Robert, 45, Inverness-terrace, W. 

Napier, John, 1a, Fitzroy-square, W., and Glasgow. 

Nettlefield, Frederick, 20, York-terrace, Regent's-park, 
N.W. 

Nevett, William Charles, 17, Huntingdon-street, Barns- 
bury, N. 

Parry, John Humffreys, 20, Upper Gloucester-place, 
Dorset-square, N.W. 

Quilter, William, 3, Moorgate-street, E.C. 

Radford, Edward, 6, Abingdon-villas west, Kensing- 
ton, W. 

Radford, James, 16, Sheffield-terrace, Campden-hill, 
Kensington, W. 

Rahn, Charles, 80, Brook-street, W. 

Ravenscroft, H., Powis-lodge, Haverstock-hiU, N.W. 

Rawlings, James, 184, Belsize-road, St. John's-wood, 
N.W. 

Rawlinson, Major-General Sir Henry Creswick, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., 2, HiU-street, Berkeley-square, W. 

Rayment, Samuel J., 79, Leighton-road, Kentish-town, 
N.W. 

Samuel, John, 32, Park-lane, W. 

Sanderson, Richard Manners, 65, Wimpole-street, W. 
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Sang, Frederick, 24, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Tapernoux, Paul E., 58, Park-walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Underwood, W. Elphinstone, 3, St. Stephen's-creacent, 

"Westboume-park, "W. 
Valentino, John S., 11, Park-street, "Westminster, S.W. 
Ware, Thomas, Manor-house, 182, Mare-street, Hackney, 

K.E. 
Watkina, Wynne W., 67, Claverton-street, South Bel- 

gravia, S.W. 
Watts, Thomas, British Museum, W.C. 



|t0aeliings of tint ^Bm% 

~ — <• 

India Committee. 

Tlio fifth conference on Indian subjects was 
held on Friday evening, the 14th inst., 
W. S. FiTzwiLLiAM, Esq., in the chair. The 
paper read was — 

WASTE LANDS IN INDIA. 
By George Campbell, Esa. 

I m\ist warn you against the expectation that, in 
undertaking this subject, I am prepared to place hefore 
you an extremely sanguine view of Indian waste lands. 
I have only undertaken, in default of anyone prepared 
to do greater justice to the subject, to try to state the 
actual facts. It must be evident that in a country which, 
though very large, has been settled and cultivated by a 
teeming population for several thousemd years, and 
which may now be said to be occupied by 200,000,000 of 
industrious people, chiefly agriculturists, the greater part 
of the lands best fitted for the indigenous productions 
have been already occupied, and there cannot be the 
same vastness of choice and the same facility for fresh 
settlements which form the chief attractions of America 
and Australia. On the other hand, it is undoubtedly the 
fact that in the 100 years before our rule in India, war, 
and famine, and extreme insecurity, external and internal, 
had reduced the population, and still more the cultiva- 
tion, in a considerable degree, and the great progress in 
the extension of cultivation which has been made before 
our eyes is practical proof that we have acquired 
territories capable of much development in this respect. 
The consideration which is most important, perhaps, to 
the members of this Society is that, in a country so 
varied in many respects and especially varied in the 
elevation of its different regions, tiiere exist considerable 
tracts which are not the best fitted for indigenous 
products, but which are very well fitted for certain 
products introduced by European enterprise — products of 
great value, requiring conditions of climate and position 
somewhat rare in the world, viz., a considerable but not 
excessive elevation within tropical or semi-tropical 
latitudes. No class of products have led, of recent years, 
to greater development or greater wealth, and it is in 
the fact of the existence in India of unoccupied lands 
fulfilling these conditions that we find encouragement for 
European settlement and colonisation. In this way the 
subject of waste lands is intimately connected — I may say 
identified — with that of colonisation, recently discussed 
by the Society. 

When we speak of colonisation, we do not put it 
in exactly the same sense as an ordinary colonisation 
of unoccupied countries. Probably we shall never 
colonise in India in such a way as to be independent of 
native labour ; but in the facility for drawing, by discreet 
management, cheap native labour from neighbouring 
parts of India in which it is abundant, lies the great 
advantage of the intelligent European colonist of India 
possessed of a little money and a good supply of tact and 
temper. In this respect he is much more advantageously 
placed than the same class of settler in sparsely inhabited 
countries. Wo may hope then that a superior class of 



settlers may occupy parts of India, and that others, 
aided by the state, in the capacity of military colonists, 
may find useful employment as their coadjutors and 
assistants. The great question is, how far land is avail- 
able in conditions sufficiently favourable to attract 
European settlers, and to offer to native labourers 
employment so healthy and remunerative as to attract 
them. To that question I shall presently apply myself. 

I must first, however, clear the ground by touching on 
one or two preliminary points. 

The first question which it is necessary in some degree 
to solve is this — What is waste land ? That point is by 
no means so simple as it may at first sight appear. 

I do not think it can be said that all uncultivated land 
is waste land. It must bo borne in mind that the keeping 
of cattle enters very largely into Indian habits and 
Indian agriculture. The plough and the cart arc almost 
exclusively drawn by bullocks and buffaloes, and milk 
and butter form a large proportion of the nourishment 
of the population, to say nothing of the supply of beef 
and mutton to our troops and European residents, and to 
some sections of the native population. Now, in India 
we do not at present cultivate artificial grasses. For the 
very large amount of grazing required we trust entirely 
to the natural grasses of the uncultivated lands. A 
portion of untiUed grazing ground is, therefore, a neces- 
sary complement to every Indian agricultural community. 
I Imow parts of the country in which land will let quite 
as high for grazing as for cultivation. And it is an un- 
doubted evil, with which we are now contending, that, as 
agriculture extends, not only do bullocks become dearer 
and farther to seek, but the breed seems to degenerate, 
owing to paucity of food. One of the most interesting 
and practical problems of the day is, I think, to remedy 
this evil by the discovery of artificial foods fitted for 
India. Meantime, we have the fact that much unculti- 
vated land is not properly waste, but grazing land. We 
have in every thriving and complete village area a 
portion of the soil reserved for grazing, on conditions 
precisely similar to those of our old English commons. 
Further, there is this additional case, which particularly 
came to my notice in the Central Provinces, that there 
are some districts where the herbage altogether fails in 
the dry season, and the villagers have always been accus- 
tomed at that time to drive their herds away to certain 
other more remote and uncultivated tracts good for 
grazing. They have no right of individual property 
there, and pay to government certain grazing dues on 
their cattle, but still they have a sort of custom of re- 
sorting to these grounds — it is a necessary and indis- 
pensable part of their agricultural system ; and when it 
has been desired to take up their grazing lands for forest 
enclosures or other purposes, I have had from them very 
strong remonstrances and complaints, which I could not 
but admit to have very considorablo foundation. I think, 
then, one may say generally that lands which are profit- 
ably occupied for grazing purposes cannot be considered 
to be waste. 

_ Next comes the question of private property in uncul- 
tivated lands. You are aware that there is much un- 
certainty regarding the degree to which private property 
in laud prevailed in India before our time. I take 
a stronger view than some people of the rights existing 
in cultivated land ; but as respects large tracts of un- 
cultivated land, beyond the immediate requirements of 
the cultivating communities, I decidedly think that there 
was no private property beyond a general right of the 
neighbouring villagers to a reasonable supply of grass, 
wood, and water. Still, at the present day, this question 
is not so much one of theory as of fact. The faith of 
the British Government has been pledged by certain 
settlements fully establishing proprietary rights. The 
right to a supply of grass, wood, and water is a very 
vague one ; it has been very differently construed by 
different officers in different districts. The result is, that 
in some districts the villagers have been allowed to 
divide among themselves the whole waste, even when 
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the quantity is excessive. This has been felt in some 
rfaces to be an evil, but it is, I fear, now irremediable. 
In the Central Provinces the system pursued has been to 
compromise the indefinite rights of each village, by as- 
signing to them in absolute right a liberal allowance of 
the waste, in proportion to their cultivated area, while 
the rest is separately demarcated as government pro- 
perty. The consequence is that we have in that country 
a large proportion of available land. 

Besides the claims of the villagers, there is another form 
of proprietary claim, which, perhaps, more seriously 
affects the prospects of European colonisation. 

I have said that there was an uncertainty about pri- 
vate rights in land. The question was, whether the 
government was not in a great degree the owner of the 
rent, even when individuals occupied the lands. Now, 
rajahs and chiefs may be said, in some sense, to repre- 
sent the old Hindoo governments ; and although they 
have ceased to be independent, still it has happened that 
in the more remote, uncultivated, and inaocessLblo tracts, 
the superior governments — the Mahommcdans before us, 
and we in like manner — have not found it pay to 
assume a very direct management, and have allowed 
hill rajahs and such people to collect what they can 
get in the way of taxes on jungle produce, and dues on 
grazing and on the scanty temporary cultivation of the 
aboriginal inhabitants, paying to us only a moderate 
quit-rent in a lump sum. Eventually, when we came 
to settle the question of proprietorship, and brought to 
bear our English ideas of landed property, we have con- 
verted these vague collections into a right of property 
in the whole soil ; and, it unfortunately happens that 
some of the tracts, formerly considered worthless, but 
now the most valuable for European settlement, are 
owned in this form by rajahs claiming hundreds of 
square miles, and by no means inclined to encourage 
anything that may interfere with their ancient habits. 

Thus, then, we must not only limit the use of the 
term waste, but we must still farther limit what may be 
called the available waste. 

In considering how we may best deal with the available 
wastes, I would draw a distinction between lands fitted 
for ordinary native settlement and those fitted for Euro- 
pean settlement. As respects the former, the old system 
I think was quite good and successful. The native has 
not much idea of what we call freehold ; he thinks it the 
natural function of land to pay the dues of the govern- 
ment, and the interest of money being very high, he 
would rather pay a moderate annual sum than pay a 
lump sum down. Accordingly, the practice has always 
been to encourage the extension of cultivation by grant- 
ing clearance-leases on very favourable terms, on con- 
dition of clearance and settlement. The settler pays 
nothing for some years, then a very small rent, then one 
somewhat larger, but still moderate, and eventually, on 
fulfilling the conditions of clearance, he becomes owner, 
subject to the moderate dues reserved by the govern- 
ment. Some Europeans have taken lands in the plains 
on these terms, with the view of cultivating them through 
ryots, in the ordinary native fashion, and in some cases 
they have succeeded well. But to succeed it is necessary 
that a man should settle himself down in the country, in 
a way which few Europeans like, in the tropical plains. 
He must have the most complete knowledge of the 
native character, and his temper and tact must bo nearly 
perfect. I do not think that, as a rule, Europeans will 
in this way hold their own against natives ; the few 
most excellent men who succeed must be exceptions. 
I am inclined to think that they often prefer the old 
system of clearance leases to the new freehold system ; 
and, in the proper native parts of the country, I do not 
think that there is sufficient ground for altering the land 
rules, otherwise advantageous, for the encouragement of 
native settlement. 

As respects the natives, I am free to confess that I 
prefer to the new waste land rules the old system which 
I have described, or that which still prevails in Madras 



or Bombay, where the waste lands are marked out, a 
small annual assessment is fixed on each plot, and tiie 
first comer is free to take possession and become owner 
on the prescribed terms. 

I am inclined to think that we have gone too far in 
applying our English freehold rules to the native tracts. 
Owing to the high interest of money, we can only alienate 
the future dues of government at a rate quite out of 
proportion to the capital received. A native would rather 
pay annually a sum equal to 12 per cent, than pay a 
lump sum ; and if he rarely and unwillingly pays the 
lump sum, it is because he expects that he will gain, at 
the expense of government, much more than that rate. 
If he does so, and enjoys the land without payment^ to 
the state, there is a disagreeable contrast to the position 
of his fellows, who pay heavy dues. 

In the Central Provinces we have an enormous extent 
of waste lands; and we suffer from fever, which may 
possibly, in some degree, be due to the jungle. It is 
therefore, a great object to promote cultivation. At the 
same time, I have grave doubts whether we are right in 
offering freeholds in somo districts as low as one shilling 
per acre. A good deal is taken up in this way by native 
speculators. But my fear is, that they may be doing 
what I heard an Australian call "taking the eyes out of 
the land " — that is, in some cases selecting the best bits 
for grazing and forest produce, taking them at this 
merely nominal price without condition of clearance, 
and so, perhaps, rather obstructing than promoting 
agricultural settlement. I would prefer to give clear- 
ance leases on terms amounting to a mere peppercorn- 
rent, for a generation at least. 

I am not prepared to advocate any interference with 
the rights of property which have been already recog- 
nised in the native tracts, but would leave the natives 
who have acquired such rights to settle the land in their 
own way. 

I now come to the tracts fitted for European settle- 
ment, which I would treat exceptionally,^ and with a 
distinct view to European habits, predilections, and in- 
stitutions. An English colonist likes a ireehold above 
all things. He can generally command a little money. 
He prefers to pay a lump sum, rather than to be subject 
to future payments, or to be harassed with permanent 
conditions, the exaction of which has often been found 
diflieult. He seeks to utilise lands which have hitherto 
paid next to nothing to government, and where there 
will scarcely exist any contrast with natives under 
different rules. His settlement would be a great political 
gain. I am, then, entirely in favour of marking off and 
treating specially and exceptionally, with a view to 
European colonisation, all the elevated tracts of available 
waste land fitted for European settlement. _ I would 
even go further, and would say that the public object in- 
volved is so great, that where we find large tracts of 
land specially fitted for such purposes in the proprietory 
possession of baibarous hill chiefs, we should be justified 
in taking them up by special enactment, as for a public 
purpose, compensating the chief most liberally and fuUy 
for his pecuniary loss, and providing him with eo_ much 
land as he can actually use. No substantial injustice 
woii cbe done, and great economical and political objects 
migi Ibe gained. 

Here we must enter on particulars with respect to the 
districts where land available for such settlements may 
be found, and that, I fear, is the most difficult portion 
of my subject. 

First, I will take the whole length of the Himalayan 
range. I have, on a former occasion, noted the fact that 
there and elsewhere our recent policy in regard tonative 
states shuts us out from much of the land which we 
might have gained. We can only look to British dis- 
tricts, and for these I refer to the map. The qua,ntity 
of land available in the Hazareh and Rawul Pindee 
districts on the frontier is not large, and the tract 
is so near to a dangerous frontier that it cannot be 
much recommended, unless arrangements could be 
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made for planting a military colony there. The Sikhs 
did something of the kind, and we might perhaps follow 
their example, hut we must he careful not to press hardly 
on tribes jealous of their rights. We have no more 
British territory till we come to the Kangra district, a 
very iine one, and mostly in British possession, hut it is 
one of those in which almost the whole area has hcen 
included in the village houndaries, and has hecome the 
property of a fine and numerous population, with whom 
we can hardly hreak faith. The tea-gardens now existing 
are principally confined to one spot, left uncultivated in 
consequence of a local superstition, and but little land is 
available to settlers on a large scale. Small plots may 
probably be foimd. The Simla hills are now almost 
entirely under native chiefs, holding on the faith of 
treaties and political engagements from which we cannot 
depart. There are a few settlers in the small patches of 
British territory. About Mussooree we have but a very 
small hill territory. Gurwhal, which was to have been 
annexed, is now permanently established as a native 
state; but in the adjoining territory of Kumiion we 
have a large British hill district, where a good deal of 
land is available, and where several tea-plantations have 
been already established, which yield very superior tea. 
East of Kumaon the Nepalese have all the hill country 
and a strip of land at the foot of the hills. The area of 
our Darjeeling district is small, and I believe that most 
of the best land has been already taken up. East of 
Darjeeling savage tribes occupy the range, and, with the 
exception of some small portion of the outer hills taken 
from Bhootan we have no admittance there. 

It will be seen, then, that the area avaOable in the 
Himalayas is not very great, and on the whole question 
of Himalayan settlement we must bear in mind the 
extremely precipitous character of the country, and the 
fact that, excepting perhaps the eastern portion about 
Darjeeling, the range is already inhabited by an indus- 
trious Hindoo race. When one sees with what labour 
and care petty fields have been everywhere terraced out 
of the hill-sides, one's only wonder is that there should 
be any available land in a country where the natives 
have so much trouble in obtaining suficient sites. And 
in truth the difficulty is that the best of the land in 
medium elevations, that is, high enough to be healthy, 
and not too high for irrigation, has been already taken 
up. There remains, here and there, a good deal of high, 
healthy forest-land, hut the spaces are not large, and 
water is generally deficient. 

Again, at the foot of the hills there are some tracts 
which look magnificent, but which are in fever range. 
Here we have in fact the circumstance that has led 
to great misconception regarding waste lands in India. 
People see about the foot of the Himalayas and elsewhere 
what seems to be very fine land, covered with virgin 
forest or with coarse grass, and they rush to the con- 
clusion that they are in an under-populated country, 
whore the waste ought to be utilised. But, in truth, the 
sub-Himalayan jungle tracts are within reach of a teem- 
ing population, most covetous of land, and who are in 
fact rapidly pushing back the jungle wherever it is 
possible to do so. The fever of that tract is a deadly 
enemy. You may see places where there has been for 
generations a varying warfare between men pushing 
forward and the fever pushing them back. For a few 
years they make great advances, then come one or two 
years of unusual unhcalthiness, and deserted fields testify 
to their defeat. Wherever you find in India good land 
lying uncultivated within a short distance of a large 
population, the probability is strong that there is some 
special reason for it. Still, there are strong evidences that 
at some remote ijcriod some of the most fever-stricken 
and forest-covered tracts were occupied and inhabited. 
Malaria still baffles our scientific knowledge, but we may 
hope that one day it will be overcome. 

There is no Terai (as the moist jungle tract under the 
hills is called) in the Punjab. 

Dhera Dhoon, which is so well-known a field for 



settlement, cannot be considered to he properly in the 
Himalayas ; it is at the foot, only enclosed by what is 
called the Sewalie Hills, and in a semi-tropical climate. 
It may average about 2,000 feet above the sea, and not 
more than 1,000 above the neighbouring plains. It is a 
beautiful valley, but the causes to which I have alluded, 
as affecting many low tracts, have greatly retarded 
its prosperity. In fact much of it partakes of the 
nature of the Terai, and on that account the natives 
had not fully occupied it. Hence the difficulties of 
settlers and the disappointments which have occurred. 
Much lind was taken up many years ago by enter- 
prising men, who set up European sugar machinery, 
and by sugar and other products hoped to dcvelope the 
valley and make their fortunes ; that for the most part 
failed. Sir Vincent Eyre has told us of his most interest- 
ing attempt to establish a Christian colony. That also 
unfortunately fell through. Tea has been tried on a 
large scale, but the shares of the Dhera Tea Company 
are in an unhappy position in the market. Still, I am very 
hopeful about the Dhoon. There is already a consider- 
able settlement in the town of Dhera, at the highest point 
of the valley and quite healthy. Mussoree and the new 
military stations (called, I think, Chukrata) are close by, 
and the mere supply of those stations would occupy settlers 
profitably. Taken in connection with the adjoining hills, 
and seeing the clearances and canals which are made or in 
progress, it is one of our most promising settlements. I 
have merely stated the difliculties to illustrate those which 
occur to a greater degree in low Terai locations. Once 
thoroughly cleared and cultivated, the Mussooree hills 
and Dhoon will be a delightful settlement. 

The Terai extends all along the north of Eohilcund, 
Oude, and Goruchpore. Some enterprising grantees in. 
Goruchpore have done much, hut they have had great 
difficulties in Oude, and some of the grants taken by 
companies, which have been chiefly known in the 
Insolvent Court, were in fact taken to sell. In the 
north of Bengal, the Nepalese have, I believe, the whole 
of the Terai, but, again, to the east, in the Dooars, taken 
from Bhootan, we have a considerable sub-mountain tract 
of which something may be made. 

Of the whole Himalayan country I would say this, 
that I believe there is sufficient land and sufficiently 
good prospect to give a good opening to the industrious 
settler on a moderate scale, but that yovir financiers, and 
land jobbers, and speculative getters up of companies, 
had better look elsewhere. 

The tea districts of Assam and Cachar are so well 
known, that I need say little of them. The main, 
point, however, to be borne in mind is this, that 
already many persons have taken up more land than 
they can cultivate, and hence much of the unfortu- 
nate reaction which has taken place. There is plenty 
of land. The difficulties are, a certain degree of 
unhcalthiness, and the want of local labour. Still, an 
article of great profit may well afford to pay compara- 
tively high for imported labour, and rates that we call 
high in India, would be thought extraordinarily cheap 
elsewhere. I believe that tea will never pay to absen- 
tees, who give very high prices for the land, 
cultivate through agents, and expect a very high per- 
centage. But the unhcalthiness is not excessive ; there 
is good hope that it is being overcome by clearance, 
and there is the best prospect for bona-fide settlers, who 
take the land cheap, in small blocks, and cultivate it 
themselves. 

In the Central Provinces we have hundreds of square 
miles of waste land, at elevations of 2,000 to 3,000 
feet above the sea, and offered at a nominal price. 
Some of the highest lands, unfortunately, belong to 
aboriginal hill rajeihs, but there is very much available 
for settlers. Tea and coffee have not yet been attempted, 
but both grow freely in the gardens at Jubbulpore, and 
both or either might probably succeed. The fever is, 
in most places, not excessive, and there is the best reason 
to hope that clearance might extirpate it. In fact, 
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the cleared stations, Seonee, Chindwara, &o., are 
already quite sought as sanitaria for the Central Provinces. 
I hope that European troops wiU be stationed on these 
plateaux, and it would be a good site for a military 
colony. In that case, some of the native rights might, 
perhaps, be commuted and compensated. 

In the Bombay Presidency there are no extensive 
tracts offered under the waste land rules ; but, on the 
high lands, immediately ^behind the Ghats, are many 
eligible small sites available to all comers, under the 
Bombay assessment system, and where, if there was a 
demand, freehold sites for European settlement might 
be carved out. My impression is that, as railways and 
the Suez Canal are opened out, this part of India must 
become more and more the basis of our European 
strength, and that, both for the location of our troops 
and European governing populations, for military 
colonies, and for the European settlers who would 
supply the European community, no part of India 
offers so great advantages. 

Coorg and the Wynaad may be described as already 
coffee settlements, and I trust that they have a most 
prosperous future before them. The Neilgherries, and 
especially the Pulneys, offer higher and healthier sites. 
The whole of the high lands of Southern India offer great 
opportunities for settlement, and I hope there are gentle- 
men here who will give us particulars regarding them. 
I will not make this paper longer by going into details 
with which others are more competent to deal. 

All that I have here said has chiefly reference to lands 
fitted for exotic plants introduced by Europeans. I do 
not think that they are likely to succeed in cultivating 
the native cotton on waste land, because cotton is an 
indigenous product requiring high cultivation. The best 
cotton lands have long ago been taken up, and where 
the natives have (for instance in Oude) found that they 
cannot profitably cultivate the plant, I do not think that 
Europeans will succeed. But there is this to be borne in 
mind, that the American cotton plant is a different 
plant, requiring a different soil and climate, and it may 
be quite possible that Europeans might succeed in 
cultivating the more valuable exotic in spots not so well 
fitted for native cotton, say in the higher waste lands of 
the Central Provinces, or in the Bhootan Dooars. 

One word on the mode of dealing with the waste lands 
offered to the public. I have already expressed my 
opinion with respect to what I call the native parts of 
the country, and I have said that in the parts fitted for 
European settlement a different system may properly be 
followed. Now on the whole subject I will further say 
this emphatically, that no one can justly accuse the 
government of backwardness in offering facilities for 
the acquisition of waste land. On the contrary, if there 
has been a fault, I say it has been in offering too great 
facilities to take up large grants in a country in which 
the supply of suitable land is limited. I have lately 
attended several meetings at which land questions have 
been discussed from a colonial point of view, and I have 
been very much impressed with the unanimity of opinion 
which seems to prevail among those who have most ex- 
perience of such matters, that nothing is more injurious, 
or more tends to retard a colony, than a system which 
permits land jobbers to monopolise very large tracts of 
land at a very low price, and some people even to do 
what is called " getting into the way in order to be paid 
for getting out of it." In my opinion, in regard to such 
large tracts sold absolutely without conditions, the offer 
of the land to the highest bidder above the upset price 
was a just and necessary, if in some cases not an altogether 
effectual precaution. Kit had been otherwise all the best 
of the land which, from special causes, was available in the 
hands of government, might have been secured by jobbers 
to sell at a profit, as has been the case in some of our 
colonies. On the other hand, I think that the rule of sale 
by auction would now fall hard on a bona-Jide settler, 
■who, at great trouble and expense, had found a suitable 
piece of land. To meet the case of such settlers — and 



these are the settlers whom I would most encourage — 
I would advocate something Uke the American home- 
stead law, allowing any man of good character to select 
from the waste a limited quantity of land (and when 
considerable capital is put down the quantity might be- 
increased) on easy or almost nominal terms, on con- 
dition of actual settlement and clearance. I would not 
make such grants transferable till a certain cultivation 
was actually effected, but that done, the land would be- 
come absolute freehold. 

Before I sit down I would like to explain what I was 
reported to have said, on a former occasion, regarding 
the projected railway ^from Calcutta to the Darjeeling 
hills. I think it was rightly postponed to Lord Dal- 
housie's trunk lines, but I do not say that it should be 
postponed altogether. I do not think that cither the 
use of Darjeeling, as a sanitarium for Calcutta, or the 
traffic in tea, &c., of the Darjeeling hiUs, would alone 
justify the expenditure. The question must depend on 
a consideration which has not, I think, been mentioned 
in these discussions, viz. — Whether tiie local traffic of 
the productive and populous districts through which the 
line will pass may be expected, with the aid of the Cal- 
outta-Darjeeling traffic, to make the line pay, or nearly 
pay. I do not think that I over estimated the cost. 
The shortest line, by Caragola, runs right across the 
watershed of a very watery country, and would be very 
expensive. The other line, in connection with the 
Eastern Bengal Railway, would run more parallel with 
the water-flow and would open up some rich districts, 
but it would be longer — not, I think, longer (or scarcely 
longer) from Calcutta to Darjeeling, but a longer new 
line from an existing railway must be made. My 
impression is, that if a line can be made at a moderate 
rate, say £6,000 to £8,000 per mile, it will pay, and 
should be made. 

Finally, with regard to the general prospects of Euro- 
pean settlement in our elevated waste lands in India, I 
will say this, that notwithstanding the several difiiculties 
and discouragements which we have encountered (and 
how many successful enterprises have at first encoun- 
tered difficulties and discouragements), I have not the 
slightest doubt that our Anglo-Saxon vigour, and wealth, 
and resources would long ere this have overcome all 
difficulties, and established large colonies in India, if the 
nation had been pressed for outlets, and there had not 
been agricultural, and woollen, and golden Eldoradoa 
in America and Australia to attract emigrants, ever 
since India was open to Europeans. There are signs 
that these Eldorados have yielded their most brilliant 
returns. In America, heavy taxation, and the great 
dearness of all necessaries, much detract from the ad- 
vantages heretofore offered. The same causes begin to 
operate in Australia, where there is not the same un- 
limited stretch of fine country in the interior, and where 
gold- digging is no longer a profession for any but very 
rough labourers. In India we have still that cheapness 
which is so wanting in the colonies, and I have very 
great hopes that, the first bloom, as it were, being taken 
off the colonies, unless we annex Africa and open up a 
new field there, a stream of the many superior and 
educated men, with a little money in their hands, who 
are continually hiving off from this country, may begin 
to fiow towards India, and may profitably occupy the 
waste lands there, with the aid of native labour. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Fitzgerald inquired what was the value of the 
produce of coffee per acre ? 

Mr. G-. CAMPiiELL was unable to answer that question; 
but it was no doubt very large. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was struck with the amount of re- 
sources afforded for the cultivation of coffee, and it 
depended a great deal upon what the value of the pro- 
duct per acre was. 
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Mr. G. Campbell believed the value per acre was very 
large, and that the rent of the land was very trifling. 

The Chairman said he had known the yield of coffee 
to be as high as £40 per acre, and in some instances 
higher than that. 

Dr. AiicuiiiAi.D Campbell read the following com- 
munication : — Mr. Campbell has given vis a most 
valuable paper, and has with great clearness shown us 
the position of waste lands all over India. As regards 
the Himalaya, the portion I am best acquainted with, I 
consider the statements very accurate. Speaking in this 
country, to the people to which the Canadas, the United 
States, and Australia offer an unbounded extent of 
waste land, it may be said that the Himalaya, shut out 
as we are from Cashmere and Nepaul, offers us but a 
small outlet, comparatively speaking, still it is a good 
deal and of great importance. As Mr. Campbell has 
touched upon the Barjeeling Railway, which I have on 
previous occasions brought to the notice of this Society, 

1 will only just now say that I am quite sensible of the 
difficulties which lie on the line from Caragola, through 
Purnea, in consequence of the number of rivers to be 
bridged ; but, looking to the success of the engineers in 
bridging the affluents of the Ganges on its southern side, I 
have no doubt they would equally succeed on the northern 
bank. But it is not necessary that we should stick to the 
Caragola line, for, as I have said before, there is the 
line from Eajmahal, which, after crossing the Mahanuddi 
river, can be taken all the way to Dinajpore, without 
crossing any river. I shall, however, give fuller par- 
ticulars on this subject at our next meeting. On the 
matter of w.isto lands, I shall confine my remarks to 
the district of Darjceling, which is the only British 
territory in which 1 have had a practical experience of 
this subject. Experience gained in the independent 
state of Nepaul, in which there is more waste land 
than in all parts of British Himalaya put together, 
cannot bo turned to any good account here. The total area 
of the hill-portion of Darjceling is about 282,000 acres, 
the elevation of which varies from 1,000 to 10,000 feet 
above tho level of the sea. The whole of this, I may 
say, was waste land when it was ceded to us by the 
Sikim Kajah, as there were not fifty families of the 
natives in the whole tract; and the custom of these 
people was, to occupy portions of land in the forest for 
two or three years only, and then move to clear and 
cultivate fresh places. In these circumstances, and 
following the usages of the neighbouring countries, 
we assvmied a proprietary right in tho soil, and rules 
for assigning and granting lands were issued. The 
first considerations were, to bring a native popu- 
lation into the new territory, and to facilitate and 
encourage tho resort of European invalids and set- 
tlers. Tho ridges of the hills, at elevations from 
5,000 to 7,000 feet above the sea, were reserved for 
building sites ; and allotments, of not less than 200 
yards square, were granted and leased at 50 rupees, or 
£5 per annum, to nil applicants. Lands for agricultural 
purposes were assigned to applicants, on leases of not 
less than 30 years, with an exemption of five years' pay- 
m nt of rent on uncleared ijlaces, after which rent, at 

2 rupees, or 4s., per acre per annum was leviable. In 
cases whore no clearance or occupation was effected 
within five years, the lessee forfeited his tenure, and the 1 
land was resumed by government. The exemption for " 
five years was designed for the encouragement of Euro- 
peans, with reference to the difficulties of starting in a 
new country and to the expense of clearing off the heavy 
forest. To sliow the difficulty of meeting the require- 
ments of poojilc of different races and usages, I will 
mention a curious circumstance. In explaining the new 
waste land rules, I asked the natives assembled for the 
purpose what they thought of the 30 years' leases, with 
exemption of rent for five years. There was a general 
titter at the question, and then an old man came forward 
and said that tive years' rent free was quite suitable, for 
no one cared what rate was asked afterwards, as they 



rarely stayed more than three years in any one place. 
This led to a modification of the rules to suit these 
erratic people, whom we were anxious to attract to us 
for labour ; and applicants were furnished with written 
permission to clear and cultivate in the forest for three 
years, on a payment of eight annas, or one shilling, per 
house per annum, and on condition of their attending 
annually, when called upon, to clear the mountain paths 
of jungle, receiving the current rate of wages when so 
employed. When the cultivation of tea was introduced, 
about 1856, waste land was assigned to Europeans at 
ten rupees, or £1 per acre, payable in ten instalments of 
one rupee per acre per annum, a freehold tenure to be 
granted on payment ofthe last instalment. These terms 
were considered favourable, and many freeholds were 
acquired under them. Up to July, 1859, I reckoned that 
80,000 acres had been assigned, and that 200,000 acres 
were still waste. In October, 1861, Lord Canning's cele- 
brated resolution on the disposal of waste lands all over 
India was promulgated. It was received with universal 
satisfaction by all the commercial and planting classes. 
It provided for the sale of waste lands to applicants in 
lots, comprising not more than 3,000 acres, at fixed rates, 
varying according to circumstances, from 5s., or 2 rupees 
8 annas, to lOs. per acre, to the best of my recollection, 
for I have mislaid my copy of the resolution. Lord 
Canning, however, was not supported from the India 
Office ; the Secretary of State altered his liberal and 
well-devised resolution, and sales of waste land by 
auction became the rule. By this system persons who 
have not taken any pains or who have not gone to any 
expense to ascertain the qualities of land, are put on the 
same footing for purchase as those who have, by their 
skill and perseverance, selected .allotments and set their 
minds and plans on securing them. Up to the end of 1861, 
large assignments of land were made to Europeans for 
tea-cultivation, but I cannot state to what extent, nor 
can I say what is the extent now avaihablo, although I 
believe it is still considerable. I have recently heard 
that 25,000 acres were resumed by the government at 
the request of grantees, who were allowed to commute 
their payments by instalments, on portions of their 
grants, to ensure freehold tenures of the remainder. The 
extent of waste land in the Terai, or lowlands at the foot 
of the hills, in 1859, was about 50,000 acres ; since that 
date some of it has been taken up for tea, and the experi- 
ment is successful. The elevation of the Terai land varies 
from 500 to 1,000 feet above the level of the sea, and it 
is fitted for cotton also. Unlike any other hill-district 
I know of, the whole, or almost the whole, of the land 
is held by Europeans, and this has fortunately occurred 
in a very satisfactory manner, without any feeling of 
usurpation or unjust displacement being entertained by 
the native races. Every facility was given from the 
beginning to the natives to become land-holders, 
and when the avidity of Europeans to procure 
lands for tea-cultivation became prevalent, I took 
every opportunity of urging on them the propriety 
of retaining their lands, and not to be tempted to part 
with them for sums of ready money, which I knew they 
would certainly spend at once. It was of no avail. One 
after another yielded to the temptation freely offered by 
the planters, and sold their lands, soon spent the pur- 
chase-money, and generally became the tenants of the 
purchasers, in their own houses. This is but a fresh 
instance of the giving way of aboriginal people to the 
spread of the irrepressible Anglo-Saxon; but it is 
pleasant to know that it is quite free from the miseries 
and bad blood which accompany it elsewhere. One of 
the rules for the sale and grant of waste landa at Dar- 
jceling is objectionable, I think. The purchase-money 
is payable either in full, at the time of purchase, or 
by instalments running over ten years at not less than 
ten per cent, per annum. In the latter case, however, 
interest at ten per cent, is charged on the unpaid 
portion of the purchase-money, the whole grant re- 
maining hypothecated to government until the whole 
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amount in principal and interest is paid up at the end of 
ten years. i?he rate of ten per cent, interest is double that 
paid by government on its loans, and is a heavy pull on 
the planter. A reduction of the rate to five per cent, 
might be made justly in the interests of government, 
and to the benefit of settlers. So far as I can at present 
ascertain, the European settlers and tea-planters at 
Darjeeling are well satisfied with their land tenures, and 
do not complain of any shortcomings by government, 
except as regards the want of a railway to Calcutta, to 
enable them to send their tea and other produce to 
market, and to get up their stores, machinery, &c., from 
the same place. This drawback goes very far indeed 
to neutralise the favourable circumstances they are other- 
wise placed in, and I wish once more to impress on this 
Society the importance of railway extension to the 
Darjeeling hills, for the benefit of all classes of 
Europeans in Bengal, and for the full development of 
the resources of a productive district in a climate 
admirably suited to the European constitution. There 
is no difference of opinion now among the friends 
of India as to the importance of European settlers in all 
parts of the covmtry, as a means of strengthening the 
hands of government, and of securing the attachment of 
the natives to our rule. Every argument in favour of 
this settlement in the plains must have double force when 
applied to the hills, and I do not know of any project for 
the advancement of our interests in India more worthy 
of the support of government, than the extension of the 
present railways to all the accessible parts of the Hima- 
laya, and I hope that our Committee may be induced to 
give its serious attention to the subject. 

Lord William Hay said he came with no intention of 
taking part in the discussion. Mr. Campbell's paper 
was, as he anticipated, a very exhaustive communi- 
cation on the subject. There was only one point 
on which he wished to offer a few remarks, that was 
with regard to the assistance which the government 
had given to the settlement of lands by Europeans in 
India. Mr. Campbell seemed to think that the govern- 
ment had given jdl the assistance which it could be ex- 
pected "to give. He (Lord W. Hay) was inclined to 
think all ^d not been done that might have been ex- 
pected, considering the importance of the subject, and 
the immense strength which a large number of Europeans 
spread over the country would give — a strength out of 
^ proportion to the expense which would be incurred by 
the government in facilitating their settlement. The 
rules relating to waste lands were open to great objection. 
Not that he thought Lord Canning's rules could have 
been approved by Lord Halifax. They contained pro- 
visions which could not be sanctioned. There was one, 
for instance, which enabled government to dispose of 
land to a would-be settler, and no person who had a 
claim upon that land could make it after the expiry of 
one month. Now, considering the natives often left 
their homes for six months, it was possible that land, 
under that rule, might be sold over their heads, and 
when they came back they would have no power to re- 
gain it. For that and other reasons it was found im- 
possible to maintain Lord Canning's rule. The rules as 
they exist now had the fault of differing in every district 
of India. He had a thick volume at home containing 
the rules with regard to waste lands in India, and he 
ventured to say that every province had a different set, 
go that a person who had mastered the rules of one pro- 
vince, on going into another would find himself at sea. 
The rule to which reference was made by Dr. Campbell, 
viz., that which required the sale of waste lands by 
auction, was a most objectionable one. A European 
went to India at great cost. On arriving there he 
hunted about for a place suitable for his purpose, and 
having found one, he was liable to have the land boug:ht 
over his head by some rich native. That seemed to mm 
a hardship. Then, with regard to information respect- 
ing waste lands in India, he defied any person to obtain 
it. If he had a personal friend who was anxious to 



go out and settle in India, and who wished to 
obtain as much information as he could, he (Lord W. 
Hay) really did not know where to refer him to. It could 
not be got at the India-office, for the government could 
not tell the extent of waste lands available in Bombay 
or Madras ; he had himself made the inquiry and could 
get no information. It seemed to him the first duty of 
the government, if they were anxious about the matter 
— and he believed they were anxious to see Europeans 
settle in India — was to obtain all the information possible 
for the benefit of intending -settlers. He had aheady 
alluded to the groat expense entailed upon those who 
went out to India. There was another reason why waste 
lands should be offered on terms more advantageous to 
Europeans than to natives. At present both were placed 
on the same footing; but when thej- considered the 
European had to go out to India at a heavy expense, to a 
climate by no means agreeable, even in the hills, it 
seemed to him (Lord William Hay) they should offer 
terms more advantageous to Europeans than to natives, 
especially when they further considered tlie affection 
which the former had for freehold tenure. He would 
unhesitatingly offer to Europeans freehold tenure 
wherever they desired it. The natives themselves did 
not care about it. If the rent which they paid for the 
land was less than they would get as interest for their 
money, they would rather pay rent than obtain the land 
on a freehold tenure. With regard to the Himalayas, 
they discussed the amount of waste land available there 
at such length at a previous conference, that it was not 
necessary for him to offer any further remarks upon it. 
He was surprised to learn that there was so little waste 
land in the Hazara district. He had been informed that 
was the only part of the Himalayas where there was any 
real extent of land for the purpose. He doubted after all 
whether we should ever see in India many European 
settlers. India was a great field for men of good cha- 
racter, competent to act as agents and superintendents of 
native labour. The natives, as they knew, were extremely 
clever ; there was nothing which they could not imitate, 
and there were very remarkable examples of their ability 
in acquiring knowledge. Only the other day, out o( 
those who passed competitive examinations, there were 
no fewer than throe natives, of whom one passed second 
or third. Their ability was scarcely inferior to that of 
the Anglo-Saxon, but when thej' came to the character 
of the man, they found a great difference. That was a 
point in which Europeans excelled, and which gave them 
a value in India in relation to the mass of population 
which they did not possess to an equal extent in any 
other part of the world ; therefore India, of all places, 
was a country where Europeans, not rich men, but men 
of good character, wotdd obtain a reward equal to their 
deserts. Every day Europeans were being employed in 
the Himalayas, on small tea-plantations, on railways, and 
other works ; they received large salaries, and he believed 
they could make considerable profits. In that way he 
believed the field of employment for Europeans in India 
was almost unlimited. 

Major-General J. Clarke communicated the following, 
restricting his remarks to the Upper Provinces ol India, 
including the Punjab :— An opinion was once, and is 
still more or less prevalent, that applicants for waste 
lands meet with needless difficulties from government. 
I think, on examination, it will be found that many at 
least of these difficulties are owing to the very nature 
of the case. In a country which is not thickly peopled, 
where the extent of land exceeds the want, boundaries, 
although tacitly recognised, are not at all rigidly defined. 
This is an interesting and important point, and is 
thoroughly illustrated by the history of the clan feuds 
and bloody affrays or faction-fights of the north-west— 
happily now infrequent, owing to the careful_ and 
scientific demarcation of boundaries. Added to this, let 
us remember that, in the anarchy which always _was 
chronic in one or more districts, under native adminis- 
trators, whole estates, or portions of them, sometimes 
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lapsed into jangle, and it is frequently very difficult, 
after a long interval of abandonment, to decide on State 
and individual claims on such lands. When we know 
that, even in this law-directed country, houndarj- disputes 
still come before our courts, as in the recent case of Lord 
St. Leonard's claim and the contention as to the pro- 
prietary interests in Tooting-common — a spot within 
six or seven miles of this — I say that, on examination, 
it will be found that the difficulties, where they exist, 
are not ordinarily of government creation. By the term 
" waste lands," I understand all such lands as are at the 
disposal of government, whether in the hills or the plains, 
and which the government desire to bring under tillage 
■or to otherwise improve. It is well known that a large 
party in Kngland have frequently urged the great 
encouragement that a freehold tenure would offer to 
European settlers, and on the importance of encouraging 
the European element there is entire unanimity of 
opinion; and in stating, as Lord William Hay has done, 
the most valuable class to be Europeans of character, 
holding situations of control, superintendence, and in- 
spection, I most thoroughly concur. I do not look for any 
colony of European settlers in the sense that wo under- 
stand settlements in Australia and Canada, but I see no 
reason whatever why Englishmen should not hold 
profitably ordinary agricultural estates in India. It was 
the strong desire for freeholds that I presume originated 
the Government of India Resolution of October, 1861, 
authorizing "the sale of waste lands in perpetuity, dis- 
charged from all prospective demand on account of land 
revenue." This raised the hopes of some European gentle- 
men to such an extent that they saw themselves in their 
mind's eye, the lords and owners of magnificent estates, 
and the government also looked for substantial benefits 
both to India and to England, but I believe I am safe in 
stating that the results have been, with a few ex- 
ceptions, where the lands possessed special advantages 
of soil or position, disappointing both to the pur- 
chasers and to government, the vendors. One plain 
reason for this is, in my opinion, as stated by Dr. 
A. Campbell, the rate of interest (10 per cent, per annum) 
charged on unpaid instalments of the purchase-money, 
nine-tenths of which, under the resolution of October, 
1861, might bo spread over ten years. This condition 
was probably intended to repress undue speculation, 
but it really encouraged it. Be that as it may, I say 
confidently, that interest on the instalments should be 
altogether remitted, if it be desired to give men who 
may be men of character, of good constitution, and of 
good courage, but who have but very small means, a chance 
of succeeding in the reclamation of their purchases, while 
to men who coiild pay down the purchase-money at once, 
an abatement of 25 per cent, should be made. I am sup- 
posing the policy of the sale of waste lands, to which I 
am opposed, to be continued. Another reason for the 
failure of purchasers' success is that, as a rule, they 
personally had no agricultural or local knowledge, 
and that they did not rightly appreciate the 
difficulties of reclamation, which, though profitable, is 
a slow operation, and thus, as is often the case in first 
attempts, much money has been lost. Experience will, 
no doubt, modify the first linos. European energy will 
find it necessary, if not to adopt at least not to ignore 
native systems and customs of culture ; they will, in my 
judgment, be more successful in attempting to improve 
existing practices than in introducing new and foreign 
ones, and above all, I would caution them against the 
indiscriminate clearance of forest waste, what we should 
call woods in this country. I especially refer to this, 
because many gentlemen, both official and non-official, 
seem to think that the one mode of dealing with waste 
lands is to bring them under tillage, whereas this really 
must depend on circumstances, and in many cases they are 
best reserved for fuel-yielding and grass-producing tracts. 
Illustrative of this is the following extract from the 
" Lahore District Land Revenue Settlement Report":— 
" There are 108 government rukhs, or grass preserves. 



area 236,807 acres ; of these 69 are old rukhs, formed 
under the Sikh rule, and 39 were formed in the Choonian 
Pergunnah. These rukhs produce about 32,426 rupees 
yearly, of which sum 9,628 rupees are derived from land 
cultivation within them, and the remainder by leasing 
the grass in them from year to year. Besides this, a 
large sum may be obtained by the sale of the wood every 
five or six years, so that I consider it will be more ad- 
vantageous to government to retain the rukhs on their 
present footing than to make them over to Zemindars, 
who would not be able to pay the sums now realised from 
city contractors by the annual sale of the grass." I entirely 
concur in this, for supposing these tracts to be treated as 
waste lands, saleable at 2 rupees 8 annas per acre, they 
would fetch about, say, £53,000, while they in their present 
condition yield to government a revenue of about £3,000 
per annum, besides what may be received for the sale of 
wood. The settlement officer, Mr. R. Egerton, states that 
nearly one-half of the area of the villages in the district 
is uncultivated. Reference to this would, if followed up, 
lead to the question of how far these wastes should be in- 
cluded in village areas ; but I cannot detain you with that. 
Having stated that the vendors and the purchasers have 
aUke been disappointed at the results arrived at under 
the present sale rules, I may now state that I am entirely 
opposed to the policy of the resolution of 1861, so far as 
relates to the sale of the fee-simple by government of 
waste lands, because, if successful as to reclamation, it 
creates an exceptional tenure, chiefly held by a dominant 
class, thereby exciting a false impression of the action 
of government. I, therefore, strongly advocate the re- 
tention, however modified or improved, of native usage 
as a basis. Instead of the government selling the fee 
simple of waste lands, I consider it would be infinitely 
preferable, in the interests of the government and also 
of intending planters, to grant leases of the lands, as 
free as possible from any but actually necessary con- 
ditions. The first of these conditions might be, that 
the lessor should pay, for the term of years which the 
conversion or improvement may be estimated to occupy, 
such an annual rent as they are worth at the time of 
the lease for grazing or fuel-yielding purposes. Timber- 
trees, during this lease, to be cut under local rates. The 
second condition might be that, on the expiry of this 
term, should the estate have reached a condition capable 
of bearing an average assessment, a lease for fifty years 
should be granted, renewable thereafter, and a given pro- 
portion enrolled as exempt from land revenue, being, in 
fact, a bounty from government for the service rendered. 
This exemption would, of course, remain as long as, but no 
longer than, the reclaimed lands should bo revenue paying. 
Probably instead of using the term average assessment, it 
would be better to assume the average at the time of the 
coming lease, and state it. On the second condition 
coming into operation, I would permit timber trees to be cut 
without restriction or interference by government. I 
need not explain to gentlemen of Indian experience that 
the tenure I advocate as above is heritable and trans- 
ferable, and, for all practical purposes, is a freehold estate 
paying a quit rent, which, though variable, has recog- 
nized limits, the discussion of which would take me too 
much into detail. I consider the conditions would work 
fairly for government, as preserving to it valuable land 
revenue prospectively and to some extent immediately, 
and for settlers, who, if at the end of their pioneering 
term of occupancy, so to say, or before it possibly, 
mi^ht, without much loss to themselves, throw up 
their lease, or renew it on modified terms, if they 
did not see their way to success, and if they did 
succeed they would hold on, and benefit themselves 
and the State. I have proposed the exemption of 
a fixed portion of the land. I would fix it at from 15 to 
25 per cent. This proposal is in entire conformity with 
native usage as to the principle, and quite compatible with 
.general tenures, and is common under the terms "enam," 
"narkar," ^'seer," &c. I may add, to say nothing of the 
dissatisfaction which revenue-paying landlords must feel 
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at exempted lands lying contiguous to their own, the fact 
of these revenue-exempted landlords being able to afford 
labourers and cultivators greater advantages acts detri- 
mentally and unfairly on the assessed lands; and, as may 
often have been observed by revenue officers (jageer), 
exempted lands flourish, while neighbouring lands, of 
as good quality and as well managed, are in some difficul- 
ties. Finally, I may say that I am confident that capitalists 
who would be satisfied with six or seven per cent, could 
realise that by the purchase of ordinary landed estates in 
India. I am not giving an opinion on the advisability 
of thus investing money, but I say to those who desire it, 
it can be safely done, and they had far better, in my judg- 
ment, thus invest their money than in purchasing waste 
lands, unless they can begin the work when young, 
strong, and supported by the encouragement and credit 
of friends. Indeed, I may say that the proper position 
of the European who is a gentleman connected with 
land, is either that of a landowner or of manager, not 
that of a simple tenant or even proprietary farmer. 

Mr. Edwik Chadwick — On such information as I 
have derived from others, I should doubt whether India 
generally furnishes fields for the Anglo-Saxon settler to 
go forth singly, as he has gone forth into the American 
backwoods, relying on his own axe, or pick and shovel, 
and for self-protection on his own rifle. I apprehend 
that, apart from other enemies and obstacles, the 
more rife causes of tropical fever are commonly too many 
for his unaided individual effort, or even for associated 
effort like his own — as by land companies — ungiiided by 
sanitary combined with engineering science. But it is 
proved by the example of what has lately been done in 
Algeria, to which I have before adverted, and which I 
must protest against being sot aside, that such obstacles 
are not too many for governmental effort, guided by 
special engineering and agricultural science, combined 
with sound practical sanitary science. On plains where 
men making unscientific effort had been thrice driven 
back by fever, and the colonists had been swept away — 
on those same plains, by governmental efforts, by the 
corps de genie, guided by sanitary experience, fever was 
subdued and extirpated. The course indicated by such 
examples would be one by means of special surveys 
and special works, directed by competent engineers, for 
the drainage of marshes, the clearance of jungles, 
and the sources of malaria, rendering reclaimed 
wastes both cultivable and fever-proof, and healthily 
habitable, and to the government profitable by increased 
rentals. On such sound Indian testimony as I have 
cited, the Algerian example is widely applicable to India. 
But I may also cite a great particular example from 
India itself as applicable to India generally. I cite it 
not on my own authority, but on the authority of my 
late lamented friend. Colonel Baird Smith, who was wont 
to dwell upon it with great satisfaction. It is but little 
known in India. I have met with members of the 
Indian government who have never heard of it, and it 
may be said to be not at all known in England. It was 
what was done by the late Col. Dixon, of the Indian 
scientific corps, who was sent with a brigade of troops 
to repress, or keep in check, a robber population occupy- 
ing the Mairwarra, a tract of hill country (about the 
size of the Highlands of Scotland), extending from the 
frontiers of Goojerat, through the middle of Rajpootana, 
to the neighbourhood of Delhi. He found the con- 
dition of that population to be one in which, from the 
regular failure of their crops at particular seasons 
from the failure of water, they were obliged to rob, 
by forays upon the lowlands to obtain subsistence. 
He designed works for the storage of water, and bor- 
rowed money to execute those works by the labour of 
that predatory population. He set them to clear away 
jungles, and to reclaim wastes, and when those wastes 
were cleared he settled cultivators on the land. He 
founded one hundred and thirty new villages for their 
habitation. A market was required for the sale of their 
produce, and with the market he founded a town. He 



succeeded so well in reclaiming the predatory population 
as well as the land, that he took some of the worst, whom 
poverty and ignorance had made robbers, out of the gaol, 
to convert them into thrifty and useful subjects — and he 
succeeded. He achieved the grand administrative result 
of so employing these thieves that they could not afford to 
thieve, and hence they became honest, settled, law-abiding 
men. The general result of his labour in the application 
of engineering science to culture, and of administrative 
skiU to the service of the population was, that instead of 
expending a revenue upon them, he raised a revenue from 
them — instead of occupying a brigade of force upon 
them, he raised a brigade from them, and that brigade 
was faithful to us during the mutiny. Here was the 
lignum of which governors and governor-generals ought 
to be made ! Here was the true mode in which our 
dominions might be sustained! To the observation of to- 
night as to men pushing forward as settlers, and fever 
pushing them back again, and malaria still baffling men 
of science, I answer, Yes, to men of imperfect science, who 
are ignorant of sanitary science, it is so. Whilst irrigation 
has been so conducted in some districts as to improve 
the climate, it has been so conducted in large tracts 
as to create marsh surfaces and generate malaria, 
and it has been found that the proximity to such 
works is denoted by the external size of the spleen 
of the people who have the misfortune to live near them. 
But I was interested to learn that Colonel Dixon had so 
conducted his works of water-distribution as to adjust 
it to the absorbent power of the soil and of the crops 
so as to avoid this evil, and that children wore reared, 
and population increased the range of his work. It is 
a matter of congratulation that we hive less pessim- 
ism to-night on this subject, and that it is admitted, 
or implied, that the Anglo-Saxon, who, it was 
dogmatically asserted, could not thrive or have 
succession anywhere in India, may thrive and settle 
somewhere there. I was glad, in conversation with Dr. 
Campbell, to learn from him that, in the conditions 
which he has described as attained in Darjeeling, children 
live and prosper. 

Dr. Campbell — Yes ; a more hearty population, I 
believe, does not exist, and they are now in the second 
generation, in excellent health. 

Mr. Chadwick — Then we may confidently anticipate 
that, in the continuance of those conditions, there wiU be 
generations for time to come. I deem it important to 
observe that, by governmental arrangements, or _ by 
competent sanitary and scientific direction, the sacrifice 
of life, so common and general in tropical climates, in 
the reclamation of waste lands and opening them up 
for cultivation, is preventible. It is now prevented in 
the government preparations for settlement in Algeria. 
It is prevented there by sanitary care, as to the times and 
seasons, and prevalent winds, for opening up the soil, so 
as to avoid the diffusion of the products of decomposition 
by exposure during the day, and as to the lodging of 
the labourers at a sufficient distance from them during 
the night. On the whole, I had the assurance of the 
wide experience and observation of Colonel Baird Smith, 
that operations like those of Colonel Dixon would— under 
good government — be available for the greater part of 
India ; and it will be obvious, on consideration, that it 
could be available for new British settlers as well as for 
old native populations. The full account of the achieve- 
ments, engineering, and administration of Colonel Dixon 
are of the highest interest and importance for India and 
for civilisation. A copy of it ought to have been given 
to every young engineer, officer, and administrator, for 
his study and imitation. But he died, and passed away 
unnoticed and unhonoured, except by the people whom 
he had benefited, and who loved, and were disposed to 
deify him. Other heroic men there have been amongst 
the most successful of Indian administrators of whom 
this country may be proud, who, having subjugated or 
received in charge savage hordes subjugated by arms, 
elevated them by administrative art and science, and put 
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them in progress of peaceful civilisation, and achieved by 
those arts victories over barbarism greater than vic- 
tories in war. These are the brightest stars of India, ad- 
mired by the people, but yet they had no decorations, 
but, like Colonel Dixon, were mostly passed over by high- 
seated apathy, but were contented that their beneficent 
labours were not interrupted by powerful antipathy. 

Mr. Spexceu Pbige believed that these conferences 
would have the effect of drawing a large share of public 
attention to the development of the resources of India, 
in which the utilisation of the waste lands must be re- 
garded as an important feature. On this subject of 
waste lands, he would ask whether they were to be 
regarded as waste lands which could be readily utilised 
for the benefit of the country and those who occupied 
them, or whether they were mere desert wastes, sources 
of malaria and the abode of wild animals ? It was very 
desirable that they should have information from those 
acqiiainted with India as to what extent these lands 
might be utilised, more especially with regard to the 
article of cotton. They knew that cotton was already 
cultivated to a groat extent in India, and it was of im- 
portance to know whether these waste lands would be 
available for the increased production of that article. 

Mr. Hyde Cl.'Irke having moved the adjournment of 
the confex-ence, 

Mr. Geokoe CAMrBELL said that, as he probably 
could not be present at an adjourned meeting, he would 
like to ofier a few explanations with reference to the 
remarks which had been made by several speakers. 
With respect to a Darjeeling railway, he by no means 
undertook to advocate one line or the other ; he merely 
pointed out the disadvantage of crossing the drainage, 
and submitted that it was an engineering and commercial 
question — an engineering question to find the cheapest 
line, a connnercial question to select the line which 
would aiford most traffic. He had not before heard of 
the lliijmahal route, suggested by Dr. Campbell ; very 
possibly it might be the best. On the whole question 
he would only say, examine the country well ; make the 
line, if there is a reasonable prospect of remunerative 
traffic ; and select the line which will pay best. One 
point adverted to by Dr. Campbell, and alluded to by 
other .speakers, ho wished to dwell on a little, because it 
was a matter which had attracted considerable attention, 
he meant the method of giving lands to applicants at a 
fixed price, as distinguished from selling them to the 
highest bidder. An idea was very widely spread— he 
had found it to be entertained by many in this country, 
members of Parliament, commercial men, and others — 
that Lord Canning had passed very liberal land rules, 
and that Sir Charles Wood had cancelled them, and 
substituted verj- illiberal rules. Dr. Campbell seemed to 
support that view, alluding to transactions in which he 
(Dr. Campbell) was concerned, in which, as representing 
government, he had made grants of lands under Lord 
Canning's rules, which had been subsequently cancelled 
in accordance with other rules. Now he (Mr. Campbell) 
wished distinctly to take issue on this point. There was 
some ambiguity in Lord Canning's rules, but, rightly 
construed, they were in essentials very nearly the same 
as those subsequently passed to clear up the doubts which 
had arisen. He could state with the utmost confidence, 
that the grants made by Dr. Campbell and subsequently 
cancelled were not made in accordance with Lord Can- 
ning's rules, but contrai-y to Lord Canning's rules ; for 
the matter had been brought to judicial decision, and 
it had been decided by the highest court that Dr. 
Campbell's grants were void, as being contrary to 
Lord Canning's rules, under which both grantor and 
grantees were acting. After this decision, he asserted 
that it was quite a fallacy to say that Sir Charles Wood 
had very essentially altered Lord Canning's rules. The 
truth was, that Lord Canning's rules, just as much 
as those which were subsequently published, made it 
necessary that when more than one person was willing 
to take the same land at the fixed price, it should be 



put up to the highest bidder. Whatever might be the 
case now, at that time, when the rules were first promul- 
gated, that system was absolutely necessary, to prevent 
jobbery and great injury. He would explain the reason 
why. At that time, no such rules having been hitherto 
in force, there were in the hands of government 
certain limited tracts of very valuable land which 
for special reasons had not been cultivated, but which 
were really worth almost as much as cultivated land, 
either for grazing purposes, or because they were 
situated in the heart of the cultivated and populated 
country. There were some such tracts in the Punjab 
and in Oude — land which had been preserved for grass 
or for sport, or as the parks round the castles of barona 
of Oude. To give such lands unconditionally to the 
first comers, or to those whom the ofiScials most favoured, 
when they were really worth ten times the fixed prices, 
would have been most unfair. He had heard of a case 
in the Punjab where a man came, and was very nearly 
getting a tract of most veiluable land at a very low price, 
because he said he was going to get up a company 
and breed horses, but the natives in the neighbourhood 
at once ofi'ered to pay annually as rent about as much 
as the other man offered for the fee simple. The case 
of Darjeeling was also very much in point. He had 
no doubt whatever that Dr. Campbell was actuated by 
the purest motives, but what were the facts ? Dar- 
jeeling was one of the very few districts in which there 
was good waste land available in a perfectly healthy 
climate ; the quantity of that land was very limited, and 
it was in no out-of-the-way unknown region, but in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the great European station 
of Darjeeling. Of course there was a rush to secure 
this tit-bit of waste land, and when it was put up to 
auction it sold for eight or ten times the fixed minimum 
price. If, then, this land had been given away finally 
at the fixed price, it would simply have been to put so 
much money in the pockets of a few individuals. He 
would by no means object to grants of land in small 
portions, on condition of actual settlement and clearance, 
but to give away large tracts unconditionally, far below 
their real value, would merely be to favour land-jobbing. 
Lord William Hay had truly said that, if we wished to 
get European settlers, we must attract them by favour- 
able terms. Lord W. Hay went so far as to say that even 
in the plains he would give land to Europeans on more 
favourable terms than to natives. He (Mr. Campbell) 
must differ on this last point, because, if in the thickly 
settled native country, you give land, on unconditional 
freehold tenure, to Europeans for less than its real value, 
they may, and probably will, sell it to natives, pocket 
the money, and go off. This had actually happened in 
Oude. After the Mutiny, some confiscated estates being 
in the hands of government, it was thought desirable to 
encourage European settlers, and allotments of those 
estates were made to a number of meritorious European 
gentlemen. What had happened ? Why, almost 
without exception, they had sold the estates for high 
prices to natives, and gone off'. Ho had met two 
or three of them in this country, with money in both 
pockets. Perhaps they well deserved it, but tlie object 
of European settlement was certainly not attained. Lord 
W. Hay had, perhaps, somewhat misapprehended him 
in regard to government assistance to European settle- 
ment. He only meant that the government had 
gone far enough in the one particular of giving 
facility for the acquisition of waste land. At a 
meeting of the Colonial Society the other day, he heard 
one of the most enterprising planters, Mr. Williams, 
state that, whatever might be the faults of govern- 
ment, they could not be said to be wanting in this par- 
ticular; on the contrary, Mr. Williams found himself 
with a hundred thousand acres on his hands, which he 
would be most happy to surrender to any gentleman on 
the most moderate terms. In truth, the great object of the 
planters now was not to get more land, but to get govern- 
ment to let them off the bargains for large tracts, which 
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they had been in too great a hurry to make. His view still 
was that, in parts of the country already fully occupied 
by the natires, Europeans could not have land on more 
favourable terms than others, and the quantity of waste 
land really fitted for European settlement being limited, 
very large tracts ought not to be given away otherwise 
than to the highest bidders, but he most entirely agreed 
that (as he had already said) in the high waste lands fitted 
for Europeans small grants might be advantageously 
made, on distinct conditions of settlement, not at the 
highest to bo got, but at a very low price ; and he adhered 
to the view that, in suitable tracts marked off for European 
settlement, the government might — and if they would 
have settlement must — give much more active assistance 
than had hitherto been given. In such special settle- 
ments he would take upland for the purpose, would 
make special grants, pass special laws, give special in- 
stitutions, afford special facilities in the way of roads, &c., 
and in every w^y foster and develop colonies, which 
would be excellent social centres of improvement, and a 
great political strength. 



The adjourned discussion on the subject 
of " Waste Lands in India " took place on Friday 
evening, 21st May, Dr. Archibald Campbell 
in the chair. 

The following communication from Mr. Charles 
Home was read by the Secretary ; — 

The subject of waste lands is so vast in its various 
bearings, and so important, that I send this memorandum 
of my views on the subject, with reference to the remarks 
already made on the subject by various speakers. 

I hold "waste" land, as under discussion, to mean 
cultivable land, relative to which government is under 
no engagements, and so has full power to dispose of. Of 
■course a small proportion of uncultivable land must in 
most cases accompany it. In dealing with this, I hold 
that neither should " India for the English" or "India 
for the natives" be our principle, but " India for both " 
of these classes. 

Lord WiUiam Hay held that, because the English- 
man had been put to great expense, inconvenience, 
and trouble in coming to India, therefore he should be 
dealt with on more liberal terms than other applicants. 
Another gentleman remarked that, because scattered 
Anglo-Saxons in India added greatly to our strength, a 
.similar course should be pursued. I regret that I cannot 
agree with these gentlemen, but hold with General 
Clarke that, in dealing with these lands, no absolute 
transfer of proprietary right should be made, and that 
the tenures of the country should be respected. We 
ought to deal with aU alike, and perfect impartiality 
should be our rule. 

Surely, if land were granted to pay a peppercorn rent 
for such a time as it was in course of being reclaimed, 
the said time to be fixed say from five to ten years, 
according to circumstances, and after that to be mode- 
rately assessed with government revenue, and the settler 
to be then recorded as the holder, rent-free in perpetuity, 
of say one-sixth of the said land, or of land of its value, 
it would be quite sufficient inducement for the enter- 
prising Briton as well as for the native. 

Why natives should not cultivate tea, coffee, and other 
products, just as well as Europeans, I could never under- 
stand, and, in fact, they do in many places, and I have 
seen many native indigo factories in the plains. The 
European, as noted by one speaker, has a great advan- 
tage over them, viz., his moral force of character, and 
strict adherence to truth in the contracts to which he 
must necessarily become a party. 

I have never in India heard of any difficulty thrown 
in the way of applicants obtaining land. I can only say 
that, as far as I am aware, the present rules work very 
well. In the government " Gazette' ' (I believe, for I have 



not got it here to refer to) there are published lists of 
land available, and I know that such lists are to be found 
with the Commissioner of KumSon, the province relative 
to which, I believe, I was expected to make some re- 
marks, — and I know that this gentleman is ever 
ready to afford every information. 

As I said on a former occasion, and as Hr. Campbell 
has so emphatically observed, there is certainly an open- 
ing for resolute men with a smaU capital to settle in that 
most healthy province, with every prospect of success. 
The plots of land are not large, and I quite think with 
Mr. Campbell, that the grants should not exceed from 
200 to 300 acres at most, and the difficulties to be over- 
come, although great, are not more than in Canada or 
the more remote parts of Australia. Above all, I would 
show no favour to any ; and I would wish to impress 
upon all, that healthy waste land in India is not so 
abundant as it is generally thought to be. 

Kumaon has ever been a densely-populated province; 
and although we find everywhere teaces of abandoned 
cultivation, it arises only from the people finding other 
occupation more profitable than cultivating these little 
terrace fields, as also from the opening out of the terai 
at the foot of the hills by means of irrigation. I am 
sorry that I can give no statistical details, and I trust 
yet to hear of many more settlers in Kumaon than at 
present. 

Mr Hyde Clarke said — ^I am very glad to have the 
opportunity of participating in this discussion, by having 
moved the adjournment of it, more particularly as it was 
commenced under favourable circunstances, in the 
presence of gentlemen who had taken an active part in 
India in the passage of the necessary measures. I can 
only regret the absence of the chairman of the last 
meeting — Mr. Fitzwilliam — because he did take a very 
considerable part, more than he acknowledged to, in 
carrjdng out those measures with Lord Canning, and I 
had hoped he would have been present on this evening, 
to have given us some further information with regard 
to the policy that dictated that measure. I regret that 
it is illness incurred in India which is the cause of his 
absence, and it is with the view of alleviating this 
suffering to Europeans in India, that many of us are so 
urgent to avail ourselves of the hiU regions, a subject 
closely connected with this question of waste lands. 
If the waste lands in the hills and upland regions had 
been better taken up, there can be no question that it 
would have been followed by the transference of men 
and administrative establishments to those regions. It 
is only under such circumstances we can hope for 
the development of the government of India, and 
the proper treatment of the question which we have 
under consideration. How many valuable lives 
would have been saved; how many constitutions 
preserved from inroad, if proper advantage had 
been taken of the facilities which the varied climate 
of India presents. Mr. Home, in his communication, 
has referred to the necessity of considering this question, 
not only in relation to Europeans or Englishmen, but 
also in relation to natives. It is with that view I got 



the question taken up by the Parliamentary Committee 
on Colonization in India, with a view particularly to 
benefit the natives, because I am sure the friends of India 
must be convinced that there can be no benefit accrue to 
Europeans in connection with India which must not to 
a much greater extent reach to the natives of India. 
The whole history of Englishmen in India has been to 
that effect. It would be trite indeed to recall to you 
the many operations of our fellow-countrymen — ^the 
many branches of trade and industry which by their 
development have given increased resources to the 
country, and greater happiness to the natives. I believe 
it was in consequence of that agitation of the waste 
lands question in that committee, and the evidence 
given on that subject by the several witnesses before 
that committee, that led, in October, 1861, to the 
issuing of those land-orders by Lord Canning. When, 
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however, we consider natives and Europeans, I think 
it is exceedingly desirable that we should by no 
means blink this question. It is not solely amongst 
philanthropists at home, but very prominently amongst 
civiliiins of India, and particularly the new class of 
civilians, wo find a particular patronage of the natives 
of Indiii. Now with regard to the natives, in one's 
experience in the East, European character is apt to be 
influenced by the submission which the natives show to 
Englishmen, and every one is apt to acquire the function 
of patron, and look upon the natives of the country as 
his clients. That is a motive greatly acted upon by the 
administrators of India, and I think it leads to false 
results in relation to ourselves ; for whatever may be our 
desire to advance the natives of India, we must not hide 
from ourselves one great fact — viz., that we are in that 
country by the right of conquest. It is as conquerors 
that wo are influencing the destinies of the people of that 
country ; ns conquerors we have assumed to ourselves 
their moral direction ; and I say, as conquerors, it is our 
right to take our fair share of the labours and the pro- 
duce of the countrj' ; and I do say these questions are 
not questions of equality of rights, but really and truly it 
is a question of the prerogatives of Europeans in India ; 
and, if we start from that basis, and if we carry it 
out legitimately, we shall arrive at results which 
are for the benefit of the people of India. I can- 
not but bo surprised when I hear, from the pen of 
a man of the standing and ability of Mr. Home, such 
doctrines as are contained in that memorandum, for, 
after all, what do they come to — a depreciation of the 
European in comparison with the native of India. And 
there, again, is another point in reference to this patronage 
of the natives, which I conceive is doing a great deal of 
harm to the government of India. Not one of us will 
deny the natural ability of the native of India, but no 
one who has had political experience of the world 
looking to that greater record of India than can be 
obtained by residents — looking at the records of history 
over centuries — no one can foil to see, with regard to 
India, as also to many other countries in the east and 
some in the west, that the natives of India are politically 
in a far inferior position to ourselves, and, if they are 
ever to be elevated, it must be by the free action of 
European intelligence and European experience upon 
them. But notwithstanding these, I may say, dis- 
paraging statements which have come before us, I 
cannot but regard the manner in which this question 
has been introduced in this room by Mr. Campbell as a 
very important stage in the progress of this question. 
Tor a long period we have had to encounter an ab- 
solute degree of apathy, not only on the part of the 
English public, but on the part of those engaged in the 
government of India, and I think we have now got to 
that period when that apathy has ceased, and when at- 
tention has been awakened to the demands of justice, 
and to the necessity of taking some early action. We 
have got over that stage of passive resistance. "We have 
got over the stage of objection and prejudice; and 
though the period may not be immediate, the period will 
not be far distant when all those claims that have 
hitherto been regarded as wild and visionary will be 
reaUscd by the administrators of India themselves. I 
look upon the way in which this question has been 
treated at the last meeting as pointing to our having 
reached a very important stage. When I heard the 
statesman-like speech of Mr. George Campbell, and the 
practical observations of Lord William Hay, bringing 
to bear his experience as an administrator in India, I 
could not but feel some congratulation that we had at 
length got so far. Mr. Campbell has justly stated that 
the question of waste lands is really and closely con- 
nected with that of the settlement of Europeans in 
India ; but I rather regretted that he endeavoured to 
close this discussion on the last evening, because he 
said we had already devoted two evenings to the ques- 
tion of European settlement in India, and one to 



this subject, and he thought it was exhausted. I be- 
lieve the statements of those gentlemen who are to 
follow me will show that this subject is far from 
being exhausted, and that practical evidence can be 
brought to bear confirming our case, and carrying it 
to a still greater length than Mr. Campbell is now willing 
to concede. I shall endeavour to follow out some of the 
objections of Mr. Campbell ; but I particularly compli- 
ment him on the advocacy he sustained on the claims of 
Central India for occupation by Europeans. I think the 
manner in which he has brought forward the case of 
Central India is one of the strongest arguments on behalf 
of those who demand a better administration on this 
subject ; and it is in fact, to a great extent, a complete 
answer to many of the objections raised by Mr. Campbell 
himself. Still I will endeavour to refer to those objec- 
tions, because they have evidently influenced the mind 
of Mr. Home and some other gentlemen. I particularly 
notice that the endeavour is now, as it was years ago, to 
convey the idea that the extent of waste land in India 
is inconsiderable. Every attempt is made to bring it 
into the smallest possible compass. I recollect being 
present in the House of Commons when the repre- 
sentative of the then Board of Control got up, and, sup- 
ported by other members of experience, stated that there 
was not a spare piece of ground of 100 feet square in 
the hills. That was a statement made in the presence of 
the House of Commons ; nevertheless we obtained the 
committee, and I think we proved something else, 
but still the object, down to this day, is to narrow 
the area of waste lands. One does not wish 
to impute motives, but it may be for the purpose of 
showing that what we are asking for is so small that it is 
not worth consideration, and that the government of 
India have done everything requisite on the subject. I 
am disposed to maintain that the waste lands of India, if 
properly considered in the true light, will be found to bo 
much more considerable than we have yet had details, 
and evidence, and statistics to prove. You are obliged 
to use a term to define a subject of this kind. In this 
case we use the term "waste lands" simply to express 
those lands which are not at the present moment abso- 
lutely occupied by cultivation or by any exercise of in- 
dustry ; but it does not necessarily follow that, on the 
other hand, we should restrict it simply, as Mr. Home 
has done, to lands susceptible of cultivation, under the 
various limitations put forward by Mr. Campbell and by 
Mr. Home ; and I believe, if the subject had been better 
considered, as it begins to be considered this year by 
means of the discussions that have taken place here, a 
great deal more attention would have been paid to it 
here, and by the legislature and authorities at home. 
Mr. Campbell thinks the neglect of India, as a field of 
enterprise, has been a great deal owing to the competi- 
tion of the superior resources of our colonies, and par- 
ticularly, as he said, of El Dorados. Now, I am by 
no means disposed to concur in that view, because 
I beheve there are many parts of India which present far 
greater claims to the emigrant, far greater allurements 
than the majority of our colonies ; and I conceive the 
great reason why India is neglected, is that India has never 
been brought before the public as many of our colonies 
have. The misfortune is that India is not known in Eng- 
land at all, and there never has been any organisation 
for the purpose of making its claims known in this 
respect. The organisations formed in periods long gone 
by, or even in recent times, have been for other objects. 
They have been for the purpose of advocating the claims 
of some particular class of planters; for altering the 
charter of the East India Company ; for effecting the 
reform of the govemment ; or, in later times, for advo- 
cating the claims of natives, but never for the real 
purpose of bringing the subject of India before the 
public at all. Mr. CampbeU laid it down that land 
in India which had been abandoned cannot be con- 
sidered as a proper field for the enterprise of Europeans, 
because in a long-settled country like India, land would 
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never te abandoned if it were susceptible of cultivation, 
and that the natives know best whether it is available or 
not ; and it is because the land is not capable of cultivation, 
or because the district is affected by fever. I think we 
ought to take that view of the case with some de- 
gree of reserve, because how many districts are there 
ravaged by fever and abandoned, which are known 
in former periods to have been occupied by cultivation. 
Mr. Campbell alluded to some of these cases, and there 
is the instance of the Sunderbunds. Evidence is not 
wanting to show that they were occupied by cities and 
villages, and were in a prosperous condition at a period 
not so remote. Similar instances are to be found in the 
Maremme, Rome, and Tuscany, and we are not with- 
out hope that those districts wiU be restored. So in 
India, as cultivation increases malaria decreases, under 
proper arrangements. Then, with regard to groimd that 
has been abandoned at some period of warand devastation, 
and not occupied at this period, it by no means follows 
that it is not susceptible of cultivation, although, from 
long neglect, it may require a heavy expenditure to 
prepare it for cultivation. Take the case of land for 
cotton and many other crops, it must be broken 
up, and the cost of clearing is very heavy indeed, 
often far beyond local resources, and this, to a 
certain extent, answers the inquiry made at the last 
meeting as to the bearing of the subject of waste 
land on the cultivation of cotton in India. I be- 
lieve there is a good deal of land that could be 
brought vmder cotton cultivation, if European capital 
could be fairly applied. We have proof of this in 
the ground taken up in the Terai. Our chairman has 
shown by experiment that some of that land is 
particularly available for cotton cultivation, and 
there is land in other parts of India which, if 
cleared, would be useful for that purpose. Then Mr. 
Campbell says a good deal of land not under cultivation 
has proprietary rights over it ; but that by no means 
affects the question, because Europeans may become 
purchasers of private property, as we have had example 
given by Dr. Campbell with regard to Darjeeling; and 
the value of property in India would be materially in- 
creased if there were freer land tenure in the country, 
so as to stimulate the employment of European capital. 
How is it that in Turkey the government have given a 
more liberal law as to tenure of land by Europeans, and 
endeavoured to increase the number of European 
holders ? It is because they know the value of every 
estate held by natives will be increased in consequence. 
Now I believe a great deal of prejudice we have on the 
subject has regard to the question of rent in India. It 
is assumed that the government is the xmiversal landlord 
of the country ; and on every occasion when we have a 
plan brought forward, even for giving increased facilities 
to Europeans or natives, it has always been upon the quit- 
rent system — ^to let persons have land for a few years at 
a nominal rent, and then subjected to what they call rent. 
Nothwithstanding the time devoted to this subject 
in India by the many able men who have written 
upon it, and the complication of the subject, 
from the difForonce of circumstances in various parts 
of India, I think if we look at the subject more 
deeply, if we bring to bear the experience we have in 
other countries, we shall see that what is called rent in 
India is not properly rent at all, but partly rent and 
partly land-tax ; and, if we look to some parts of Asia, 
we find a distinct difference between the part payable to 
the government and the part payable to the landlord. 
This is a subject worthy the consideration of every man 
connected with India, to get up evidence on that subject, 
and arrive at a clear distinction between those two 
portions ; because, when once we get clear on that point, 
we then come to the question of freehold tenure. We 
were told the other evening that the natives of India 
are opposed to holding freeholds, and prefer land at a 
quit-rent, or without tax for a certain period, and then 
to come under tax. Now, for my own part, I place very 



little confidence in a statement made by natives to any 
government oflScial, when he asks a direct question. I 
have been asked myself, when I have put questions, what 
was the object of the question, so that they may know 
what answer to give ; but, if we look at the facts in 
connection with estates generally, we find they 
do prefer freehold tenure; and the moment you 
give an ownership in property you give a value 
to it, and a greater impulse to energy and in- 
dustry in the country. I should like to say some- 
thing with regard to land-jobbing. It has been held up 
as a great evU, but I am afraid it is like some of the 
minor evils which people attempt to extirpate, at the ex- 
pense of suppressing the good that is to be derived ; but 
if land be converted into a property and a commodity, it 
must be subjected not only to the benefits of commerce, 
but also to its evils and imperfections ; and we have yet 
to learn, with regard to India, whether the jobbing has 
done an amount of evil in proportion to the benefit 
which the freer supply of land has had, in promoting the 
enterprise and industry of the country; and I trust we 
shall hear from practical men present some detailed in- 
formation on that part of the subject. Then, again, Mr. 
Campbell has told us that land in native states is to 
be looked upon as wholly beyond our reach and control. 
I think, if we take proper measures in India, we 
shall be able to make a good deal of that land available. 
It is hinted that it is possible to obtain such interposition 
as may make some of those states more open to Europeans ; 
and if Cashmere is made more open to Europeans, I am 
sure it would be a vast benefit to that district, and cer- 
tainly of great advantage to the empire. I shall only 
refer briefly to the question of the railway to Darjeeling, 
because my friend Mr. Login, who is present this 
evening, knows first-hand what I know only second- 
hand with regard to it ; but, before referring to that, I do 
say — for I felt it very strongly — that the government of 
India, in the last quarter of a century, during which I 
have taken part in these discussions, has shown itself 
commercially backward in reference to the whole matter of 
transport and communications in India. It appears to 
me as if the government of India had been asleep as to what 
is taking place in other parts of the world, but I believe 
they are now on the point of awaking to it. At the time 
when railway advantages were first needed in India, 
there was sufficient experience furnished in the United 
States of what railways could do in the development of 
the resources of a country. Now we have Russia, 
working upon that experience, approaching the gates 
of India, and I believe giving a lesson to the govern- 
ment. This question of transport is one of the great 
points in connection with the welfare and advancement 
of India ; and it is to be regretted, on this subject, that 
the state and circumstances under which Europeans are 
placed in India do not admit of the study of this ques- 
tion on so wide a scale as it can be carried out at home ; 
though it is one of the benefits which we get from improved 
communications from India that men are brought, from 
time to time, to get greater intimacy with public 
opinion in Europe, and to gain greater experience on this 
subject. I can say personally, during my own residence in 
the East, under more favourable circumstances than occur 
to most residents in India, I found my stock of political 
knowledge materially diminished when I compared it 
with that of my friends at home ; and this is the 
case with every man in the East. If, however, 
European and American experience were brought to 
bear on the subject of transport and waste lands 
in India, we should have a greater state of develop- 
ment than we have now in those respects. With 
regard to the Darjeeling line, I can confirm what 
Dr. Campbell said at the last meeting, because I person- 
ally brought before the notice of the government here 
the line that had been surveyed by Mr. Thomas Login, 
as was communicated to us by his brother, Sir John 
Login. That line presents remarkable geographical 
features, which were well described by Dr. Campbell on 
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the last occasion, and if carried out from Bajraahal, as 
it might have been, we should have had direct communi- 
cation from Calcutta to Darjeeling, and we should have 
been enjoying at this period the benefits of it. I say 
this much because, though I then took up the question 
as an advocate, I have now no personal interest in it 
whatever. In fact, I am hopeless as to the right line 
being carried ; and I am afraid the history of the Dar- 
jeeling railway is one not very favourable to the 
government of India, either at home or out there. I 
say, with regard to the objections raised as to the 
utilisation of waste lands, as well as tea cultivation and 
other European operations in India, we must not be 
discouraged by failure. We must go on, because the 
history of India is notably one of progress, and if we 
continue on the same basis such must be the iiltimate 
result. In order to carry out these measures to a 
practical result, it is indispensably necessary that there 
should be an adequate organisation in India and at home, 
by the establishment of land and emigration com- 
missioners. It is only under such circumstances that 
such a practical plan as that of Mr. G-eorge Campbell for 
establishing European regions of occupation, and other 
like plans, could bo effectually realised. 

Mr. T. Login, C.E., said : — As the Darjeelingand Cara- 
gola road has been so often referred to in connection 
with my name, it is necessary for me to say a few words, 
though it is not a subject strictly belonging to a discus- 
sion on waste lands. Had the selection of the line re- 
mained with me, I wiuld have adopted the one via 
Maldah, as marked on the map, which is some fifteen 
miles shorter, from Calcutta to Darjeeling, than the 
Caragola line, and not longer, as Mr. Campbell sup- 
posed. By this line, all the drainage from the Teesta to 
the Great Cossie is crossed at Maldah, where the Maha- 
nuddee has a deep, well-defined channel ; so the cost 
would be proportionately less, by avoiding cross drainage. 
I simply marked out the present line, and made the em- 
bankment, not the bridges ; and I am happy to find that 
the views I entertained more than ten years ago are at 
last beginning to be approved of. Of the importance of 
a branch railway from Calcutta to Darjeeling I leave 
Dr. Campbell to speak at more length, so I must pass on 
to the subject under discussion. The reclamation of 
waste lands is an all-important question in developing 
the resources of India, for not only will it add to the 
prosperity of the natives of Hindostan, but of England 
and of the whole civilized world in some degree. That 
there are vast tracts of waste land in India no one can 
dispute, for even in Bengal, which is so thickly populated, 
there are hundreds and thousands of square miles, which 
only require European science, energy, and capital (I 
will not say labour, for that is already abundant and 
cheap, as I have already shown), to make the plains of 
India not only to supply food for her dense population, 
but to furnish Europe with many of the luxuries and 
necessaries of life. Labour being so cheap, it appears to 
me that it is out of the question to think of India as a 
field for colonists, in an American or Australian sense ; 
and our " Raj " in India is neither simply to find 
lucrative appointments for our friends and relatives, nor 
settlerrients for the working classes. Our great end in 
India is to teach, enlighten, and instruct, by precept and 
example, an intelligent and industrious class of people, 
how to improve themselves morally and intellectually, 
so that in time they shall be able to govern themselves ; 
and it is our duty, by the aid of science, to teach them 
how to make the rich plains of India to yield their in- 
crease ; thus England will receive the raw produce, and, 
in return, she will send back her manufactures ; and the 
question is, how is this best to be accomplished ? On 
a former occasion I spoke of our crowded barracks 
in the plains, and the bad influence such sights 
must have on the minds of the native community. It 
is my belief, that if we were to level them all 
to the ground (only reserving small forts), and to 
turn our cantonments into medel farms, we should 



do much towards reclaiming waste lands and im- 
proving the country, while at the same time our 
position in India would be more secure, by having our 
troops in a European climate among the hills, during the 
heat of summer. Now the question is, how shall waste 
lands be reclaimed (I speak as an engineer, and not as 
an agriculturist) ? By regulating the moisture ; and 
this is to be accomplished by embanking off floods and 
draining the land in Bengal, where water is often in 
excess, and by constructing irrigation-works where it 
is deficient, as in the north-west and the Punjaub (I 
speak only of the parts of India I know). The object 
of canals for irrigation in the north-western provinces 
of the Punjaub is quite different, for along the valley 
of the Ganges it is only during abnormal years that 
there is an outcry for water ; so canals in the Doab are to 
regfulate the irregularities of the seasons, and to save a 
large population from the ravages of famine, while in 
the Punjaub they are to reclaim waste lands, concerning 
which I shall make a few remarks. I hold in my hand 
a report, submitted four years ago, on the irrigation of the 
Rechna Doab, which I have permission to make public. 
The tract of country to be reclaimed has an area of no 
less than 5,000 square miles, 80 per cent, of which is said 
to be as rich a soil as is to be found in the Punjaub, and 
perhaps no other country is better adapted for irriga- 
tion, on account of the levels, or promises to yield better 
returns. I cannot go into details now, for it would 
occupy too much time, but I shall briefly state that, 
by my estimates, this tract of countrj' will yield a 
revenue of £640,000 yearly — when at present the re- 
turns are only nominal — and that it will be able 
to support a population of some three millions. 
The river from which the water is to be drawn, the 
Chanab, has a minimum discharge of 6,000 cubic feet a 
second, or nearly four times the discharge of the Thames 
at Richmond, and the cost of the canal is estimated 
at £2,000,000. Now, I would venture to suggest 
that this tract of country might be made over, as an 
experiment, to a private company, who would send out 
trained farmers to start model farms, and thus teach the 
native agriculturists how to make the land to yield her 
increase ; and it is my firm conviction that, if such a 
scheme were carried out with heart and good-will on the 
part of government and the shareholders, both parties 
would in time reap great benefits. I shall only refer to 
one, and that is the outlet this would afford to the over- 
populated districts near the foot of the hills. Taking 
the district of Sealkote, for example, which has a popula- 
tion of 586 to the square mile, five-sixths of whom are 
Mahommedans, I leave it to the politician to consider 
what would be the advantage of having, in case of a war 
on the frontier, a plentiful supply of provisions so close 
in the roar, with a contented population, who knew that 
their lives depended on the canal ; and let him at the 
same time bear in mind that an army invading India 
must pass through a country inhabited by a people of the 
same religion as the majority of the Punjabees. When 
we look at the matter in this light, there can be but one 
opinion as to the necessity of reclaiming the waste 
lands of the Punjaub. In my opinion, all the objections 
to private enterprise reclaiming waste lands by irrigation 
works disappear, as it is very different from irrigating a 
country already thickly populated, as in Orissa, Bengal, 
and the north-west, which should be done by government 
officials because there are so many vested interests to con- 
sider. With waste lands, on the other hand, the company 
become the zemindars, with all their rights and privileges ; 
and as it would be for the interest of the company to 
improve their property, the cultivators are as sure 
of good treatment under a well-managed company 
as under any zemindars, while a private body could 
introduce improvements much more readily, by im- 
porting the proper class of men from England and 
Scotland to improve the agriculture on their estates. 
I have one more observation to make, that has only 
just come to my knowledge, and it is, that I heard 
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the other day that 50,000 of the Eussian army are 
engaged on an undertaking ■which will go farther to 
firmly establish the Eussian rule in Central Asia, than 
all the fortifications built since the time of Peter the 
Great. In addition to making a tramway from the 
Black Sea to the Caspian, they are engaged, I am 
told, in constructing an irrigation canal that will irrigate 
four millions of acres, or half as much again as this 
waste land of the Eechna Doab, which I wish to see 
reclaimed ; but a glance at the map will show that there 
are many more thousands of miles which only want 
water to make them as productive as any country in the 
world. When all this waste land is reclaimed, England 
will have accomplished tho task which an All-wise 
Providence has given her to do, and then we can leave 
India to be governed by an enlightened, contented, and 
friendly race, whom it is hoped our posterity shall be 
able to call brother Christians. 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald said — Having devoted a great 
deal of attention to colonisation in India and various 
Indian enterprises, and having been interested in them 
to a certain extent, I am desirous to make a few observa- 
tions this evening. The first remark I would make is, 
that the sale of land by the government of India has 
been the turning point in the recent progress of legisla- 
tion and administration, which has supervened upon the 
ancient traditional policy pursued since the conquest of 
India by the East India Company. There is difference 
of opinion as to the merits of that policy, and it would 
be of no advantage to enter into that subject now, but 
what I desire to call attention to is, that the sale of 
land in India has been the turning point on which that 
traditional policy was abandoned. It is needless to trace 
the exact steps and precise progress which brought about 
that result. There was one fact mentioned by Mr. 
Campbell at the last meeting which impressed me 
very much ; it was that the wealth capable of being 
produced by coffee cultivation shows that, in rendering 
available the resources of improvable land between 
the low-lying districts and those elevations which are too 
high for the application of industry and science, the 
cultivation of those lands with coffee opened up a source 
of wealth in India to an indefinite and immense extent ; 
and when that is the case it is no use going into figures 
and calculations. Of course that land is suitable for 
other things than coffee, but if it is capable of yielding 
large produce in coffee, that is a most satisfactory 
circumstance, even if it is not carried to further develop- 
ment than in that most important article. There is 
another circumstance glanced at, but not to the extent I 
desire, that is, that the improvement of the means of com- 
munication in India is in itself an increase of national 
wealth. The cultivation of land in wheat is not more an 
increase of national wealth than the increase of the means 
of communication ; and I can name no country where the 
results of increased means of communication have been so 
striking as in India. Large districts are now available 
for the growth of cotton, which were totally unavailable 
previous to the opening of railway communication to the 
comparatively small extent it has yet been done. The 
land was worthless for cotton till the means existed of 
bringing the produce to the sea shore. The connection 
of railways and canals with waste lands is this — that a 
great deal of land might be rendered very valuable, pro- 
vided good means of communication were opened, which 
are not valuable and not marketable unless such means 
are opened. I would mention one spot to which the re- 
marks I have made on this subject are peculiarly appli- 
cable — that is the Neilgherry hills. Land there is useless 
for tho cultivation of cotton, unless a little railway is 
made to bring it in communication with Madras, and 
that line is of vital importance to the development of the 
hill settlement of the Neilgherries. The principle is of 
universal application, and to an indefinite extent. There 
is one thing I have wished to get information about, and 
on that subject I have no doubt gentlemen present can 
give some facts, but I have never been able to ascertain 



to what extent facilities exist for increasing the produc- 
tion of indigo and sugar, in the low-lying districts, aa weU 
as cotton. Those are valuable products, and largely cul- 
tivated, but I have never been able to ascertain the 
amount of land available for that purpose. 

The CnAiRM.iN — It is not waste land anywhere. It 
is low-lying, and not waste in cultivable parts of the 
country. Indigo is grown in the moat popidous parts of 
India. As Mr. Fitzgerald has remarked, the turning 
point has been the sale of land by the government. 

Mr. Edwin Chadwick — In consequence of the dis- 
cussions which have been raised since our last conference, 
I beg leave to offer some further observations on the 
chief administrative principle which I then briefly pro- 
pounded. It is to be borne in mind that the Indian 
government is distinct from our own and from other 
governments in being the general landlord, and I think 
it is well for the Indian masses that it should be 
so, and that it should be powerfully controlled 
by a distant, a competent, and impartia2 authority. 
I agree with Mr. Mill and others that a tax on land 
is of the wisest of taxes, and I believe that it is better 
for the people to have large capitalists as powerful 
and responsible landlords, than to have only small 
capitalists, small landlords, with small means of improve- 
ment. The same rule applies in the Manchester factories 
with regwrd to the economy of production on a large 
scale. The State then being in India, tho questions 
which may be submitteJ for tho public to consider is 
whether it shall be an unimproving and as it were an 
absentee landlord — caring for nothing but tho receipt of 
revenue for placemen — a revenue mostly derived as rent, 
through barbarous and merciless middlemen, from a 
wretched population ; or shall it be an improving land- 
lord, whose chief function is to reclaim wastes, to 
clear away jungle, to drain marshes, to collect and 
distribute water into towns, to apply refuse to 
agricultural production, to improve the sanitary con- 
dition and working ability of the population, to 
perfect the means of intercommunication, to give 
security and convenience to the cultivators of the 
soil, and render money's worth of service to them 
in return for tho rent they pay. It is a declared duty 
to extend to the East the civilisation of the "West, and 
of this civilisation is that of good and improving 
landlords. Of these, examples have been furnished by 
the house of Bedford of landlords who have reclaimed 
wastes, and improved habitations, and drained marshes, 
and charged only moderate remunerative rents for what 
they did. The late Duke of Portland and the late Duke 
of Northumberland were, within my knowledge, land- 
lords of this sort, who may be said to have deserved the 
greater part of their rents by doing much to earn them ; 
and I might cite distinguished living examples of the 
like — of men who have doubled the yield of land, and 
have augmented the receipts from wages beyond those 
obtained by the small farmers who formerly " whistled 
after their plough. The Duke of Poi'tland presented an 
example of large landlord power in the improvement of 
profitable arboriculture, especiall}' in permanent planta- 
tions on a large scjile, for which small landlords would be 
incompetent. When sub-soil land-drainage was first 
started in England by the late Mr. Smith, of Deanston 
(whom we employed as one of our inspectors at the 
General Board of Health), the Duke of Portland advanced 
money to his farmers, which he borrowed at four per cent., 
and lent it to them at five, to enable them to drain their 
farms. But it was found that their inexperience and 
ignorance in the new work exposed them to be misled 
by quackish pretenders, and that they frequently ex- 
pended fruitlessly the money advanced to them, and it 
was found to be a relief to the tenantry, and better 
on the whole, that the improving landlord, the Duke, 
who had better means of knowing than they had, and 
might, from the interest he took in the work, pretend to 
a better judgment, should undertake the responsibility 
of doing for them what was required, they paying him a 
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remunerative rent for tlie outlay, and this course was 
successful. Large landlord power, under the guidance 
of science and practical art, is beneficent in proportion 
to its extent. I have been in a position to have some ex- 
perience of this. Subsoil drainage, besides being a 
measure of production, is a great measure of sanitation, 
and I early wrote papers to point out to Sir Robert 
Peel, when he was Prime Minister, the obstacles to 
the drainage of settled estates that could only be 
removed by legislation and by government interven- 
tion. Other concurrent representations were pro- 
bably made, and he adopted the plan of raising money 
on loan on the government terms, and lending it 
at a low rate of interest to land-owners at the cost of the 
service. The administration of these loans was confided 
to the Tithe Commutation and Commons Enclosure Com- 
missioners. On the whole, the measure has worked well. 
It appeared to me, however, that authentic practical 
instructions were wanting, to excite and guide occupiers 
as well as owners ; and, in the interests of sanitation, I 
bestowed great pains in obtaining, from the best sources, 
authentic information of what had been done in such 
works, with instructions to show what might be done, 
the probable expenditure, and the profit that might be 
expected. This was comprised in official minutes on the 
drainage of suburban lands, and comprised more 
information than any private occupier or proprietor 
could obtain, if he could obtain it all without aid and 
considerable labour. I compiled official minutes of 
information also on the drainage of houses and towns, 
and on the application of the sewage of towns to 
agricultural production. This work was impeded, and 
was not followed up as I consider it might and ought to 
have been ; nevertheless, it occasioned much to be done by 
private or local enterprise that would not otherwise 
have been attempted. I know that the "Land Drainage 
Minutes " served as a manual for the direction of an ex- 
penditure at the rate of £20,000 per aimum, for the 
drainage of the lands of the late Duke of Northumber- 
land, and that two towns, of which he was the chief 
owner, were drained on the principles set forth in the 
other manual; and I am aware that the minutes of 
official information served to unite and guide other large 
works. The French government gives the assistance of 
its officers to projects for the reclamation of wastes and 
the improvement of lands, by owners or by private 
individuals. Now the Indian government, being more 
decidedly a great landlord, is, I submit, more decidedly 
bound to be an improving landlord, and to take a stronger 
initiative in land and town improvements than others. 
It has made one advance in great trunk line irrigation 
works ; and, upon the examples given, it may be submitted 
that it ought to extend its services to the reclamation 
of waste lands, and generally to the improvement of 
cultivation by accepting- and aiding all private initiation of 
promise, getting out surveys and plans of works if needed 
for them, borrowing and advancing money on loan, repay- 
able by annual instalments of principal and interest. In 
India, which is poor, and where private capital isscarce, and 
private enterprise requires twenty per cent, interest, the 
Indian government, borrowing money, may well supply 
it, and, with a profit to itself, lend it at a cheap rate on 
landed security. Where private initiation fails, the 
the government may well encourage its officers to follow 
the example of Colonel Dixon in the Mairwarra, not, 
however, depending on the like heroic virtue, but 
remembering the maxim of Burke, that "ordinary 
service" must be secured by the motives to ordinary 
integrity. I do not hesitate to say that that state which 
lays its foundation in the heroic virtues will be sure to 
have its superstructure in the basest profligacy and 
corruption. It appears to me that, in this respect, we 
might well borrow a leaf from the Dutch, in their 
most successful pecuniary result, in their government of 
Java, where they give their officers a pecuniary interest 
m the culture and productions of the island, and pay 
them according to the net revenue derived from it 



In Java, I am told that, despite the detraction of 
some of our Indian administrators, it works admirably, 
and has proved a means by which that has been made a 
highly paying colony. Under the action of this prin- 
ciple, " circumlocutory " and the " how-not-to-do-it " 
governmental action would vanish. It is, indeed, ths 
great problem of administration everywhere to unite 
interest, individual interest, with duty, but in the most 
important points it is now separated, and really 
antagonistic. The legislature has accepted the principle 
— though from ignorance it has misapplied it, as 
reluctant and careless officers are apt to do— of paying 
schoolmasters for results, and why should you not pay 
administrators for results ? You pay in war for results by 
prize money, and by life-pensions as well as peerages, 
and why should there not be payment for results in civil 
administration, and that, too, on the principle of a com- 
petitive examination of plans ? Why should you not 
give to the officer who strikes out a plan of a good, 
paying reclamation and settlement of a waste territory 
the execution of the work, and allowing him to be 
seconded, as it is termed, whilst he is doing it — such 
work as Colonel Dixon's, — and giving a pcr-centage 
on the improved rental, or on the net revenue derived 
from it P Peace- work should not be excluded from honours ; 
and where they are given, let it be specified what 
for. If stars are bestowed, will they not shine more 
brightly in the eyes of the natives of India if they be 
bestowed for achievements /or them, like Colonel Dixon's, 
than for military achievements against them? It has 
been said that that instance occurred a long time ago, 
but I can give a more recent example. One afternoon, 
by an extraordinary cyclone, the sea rose and submerged 
the sea-coast city of Masulipatam, and out of 100,000 
inhabitants, I believe, within two hours drowned some 
30,000. The condition of the city as a swamp threatened 
the survivors with destruction from pestUence. The people 
and their native leaders were sitting howling in helpless 
despair over the rviins of the place, when the I'resident of 
the Madras Sanitary Commission, Mr. Robert EUis, without 
waiting for superior authority, wont to the spot, took 
order, burned the dead, cleansed the city as it was pro- 
bably never cleansed in its civic life before, brought in 
fresh water, and put it in a sanitary condition, in which 
it withstood an epidemic of cholera that ravaged other 
less-protected places, and would probably have destroyed 
as great a number of people as were destroyed by the 
cyclone. A civil achievement like this was calculated to 
have a higher moral eflfect than a military achievement 
of a great battle. The measures of the same officer stayed 
the repetition of devastating epidemics amongst the 
population at the great fair of Conjeveram. Yet no 
distinction has been bestowed for these exploits. It is 
proper to say that such neglect is not peculiar to the 
Indian government. Whilst those whose incompetency 
or neglect chiefly caused the loss of our first army in the 
Crimea were nearly aU decorated, the civil sanitary 
officers, whose science and art it was declared by Lord 
Dalhousie, the then War Minister, had saved the second 
army, and put it in a state of health better than that of 
the home army, were passed over, as similar home services 
were passed over, without any notice whatsoever. Whilst 
making the observations I have felt called upon to do on 
sanitary administration in India, I do not overlook the 
fact that there are now, I believe, in its home service, 
and the local service in India, men of the most brilliant 
ability, as able and zealous administrators as any in 
the world ; and I believe that the present government 
deserves confidence. The defaults we should seek to 
remedy are in the system. 

Mr. E. L. BiUNDRETH (Commissioner of Rawal Pindee) 
being called upon by the Chairman, said — I am here 
rather to receive than to endeavour to impart infor- 
mation. The subject is the question of waste lands, 
and the special interest in it felt by this Society 
evidently is with regard to how far these waste lands 
can be turned to account for colonisation by Europeans. 
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I ■was not present during the whole of the discussion at 
the former meeting, but I heard Lord Wm. Hay's speech, 
which seemed to meet with the approval of those pre- 
sent. His lordship dwelt specially on the backwardness 
of the government in affor(fing information in regard to 
the waste lands available for Europeana. But there is 
one thing worse than no information, that is, bad infor- 
mation ; and I doubt whether the government of India, 
or any other government, is in the position to take 
the initiative in putting forth manuals of information. 
Coming from that source, it is likely to mislead. There 
was a pressure put upon the government, to get them 
to take the initiative in this matter. It was sup- 
posed that there was no end of waste land available, 
which, through obstinacy or other causes, had not 
been made over; and Lord Canning's government, 
acting in accordance with instructions received from 
England, endeavoured to make inquiries on the sub- 
ject. Instructions were issued throughout the whole 
of the Bengal presidency. Anyone acquainted with 
India knows the great difficulty of the government 
taking action in a matter of this kind. The govern- 
ment had to address the local commissioners, the com- 
missioners had to address the revenue board, the revenue 
board had to address the district collectors, the district 
collectors had to address the sub-coUectors, and the sub- 
collectors had to address the deputy-collectors, they in 
their turn had to address the sub-deputies, who, finally, 
had to address the village accountants. It came upon 
the latter functionaries to give a return of the waste 
lands of India. Then came the difficulty of the defini- 
tion of " waste lands." One gentleman has said land 
capable of improvement by cultivation was waste land. 
What were these unfortunate village accountants to do f 
If they wanted a solution of that question they must 
have gone back through all these channels to obtain 
it. What was the principle they went upon? The 
gfreater part of the land of India is subject to what 
IB caUed a settlement, and the land is included in 
village boundaries. That land is to a great extent 
cultivated, but it includes uncultivated land used 
for pasturage. All lands without those boundaries were 
returned as waste lands. That land was not cultivated 
it is true, but it was leased by the government for 
pasturage purposes, and a considerable revenue was 
derived therefrom, but no return was made on the 
subject of revenue ; and upon the returns of so-called 
waste lands the government issued its rules, and ordered 
those lands to be sold at the upset price of one shilling 
per acre, without reference to the revenue that was 
derived from them. A good deal of land was sold without 
the government knowing about the revenue. I brought 
this fact before the government myself, and it was 
impossible to suppose the government was precisely 
informed. I mention this as an example of the diffi- 
culties which the government have in acting upon 
matters of this kind ; but when you come to the ques- 
tion of the government giving assistance to individual 
settlers, I fully recognise their duty to give every 
posssible assistance, but taking the initiative is another 
matter. It is difficult to conceive why, if a great deal 
is to be done in the way of colonisation in India, it has 
not been done before, considering the immense number 
of Europeans of aU sorts throughout the country who 
could give information. Take the case which has re- 
cently occurred in Sutherlandshire. The government 
fave no information ; there were no plans of the country. 
he single individual who had been in Australia, and 
came from Sutherlandshire, remembered that the rocks 
round his native village were similar to those he met 
with in Australia ; he returned home, set to work, and 
began digging out gold, doing his best to prevent other 
people knowing anything about it. It is not to be sup- 
posed, if there was much to be made in the way of 
colonisation, sufficient information to induce people to 
go out would not have been forthcoming. My own 
idea is, there is not much to be done in the way of 



colonisation in India, or we should have heard much 
more on the subject than we have done. Mr. Hyde 
Clarke has pointed to the Himalayas, and seems to think 
there is a great quantity of waste land there which re* 
quired government aid to utilise. Judging by the map, 
there does appear to be a large tract of country in that 
district, but those who have travelled in those mountains 
are aware that in reality there is very little available 
waste laud. There are valleys running between 
the hiUs with j ust sufficient space for a road or stream. 
Lord Canning, when he came from the hiUs after a three 
weeks' residence, stated that during the whole time he 
felt exactly as if he were living on a shelf; above him was 
a wall, and below him was an abyss ; and I thought that 
was rather a good description of the kind of land to be 
found in the Himalayas. There is one account to which 
the Himalayas have been turned, not noticed by the 
previous speakers, that is the enormous extent of potato 
cultivation that has taken place, which has had the effect 
of completely changing the appearance of the country, 
and a very valuable article of food has been given to the 
people. If European colonists can live upon potatoes, 
there is field enough for them in the Himalayas. — [Mr. 
Chadwick — ^Would not Irish colonists do well there P] — 
What struck me most was to see an immense number of 
natives from the territory of Lucknow, who came up 600 
mUes to settle there. This convinced me how very enter- 
prising the people were, and how ready they were in 
thickly-populated districts to seek every outlet that 
offered itself. That I think goes to show that there is not 
much available cultivable land in India, or the people 
in the most thickly-populated parts would have found it 
out. It is, however, quite another matter whether land 
cannot be made cultivable by engineering skill, by 
canals, and by reclamation, but these are beyond the 
power of the natives. I have no doubt there is a good 
deal to be done in that way, but even canals are not 
without their drawbacks. It is a question whether the 
old Jumna Canal does not do more harm than good. In 
the first place, the whole population of the district suffer 
from a spleen disease which is frightful to see, and the 
surface of the canal is covered with a highly pernicious 
saline matter. [Mr. Chadwigk — ^That is the effect of 
bad drainage/] There are great difficulties in the way 
of canals. No doubt engineers are doing their best to 
overcome those difficulties, but it does not follow that 
these canals will do the very great good that is anticipated 
from them. Grentlemen best acquainted with India, wish- 
ing to be colonists, have gone to other places. Perhaps the 
most energetic of those was Mr. John Wilson, and he went 
to New Zealand, and Mr. Brunton, the most energetic of 
engineers, haa foUowed in his steps. I am, therefore, 
afraid the prospects of colonisation, in a direct way, are 
not very favourable. With regard to the irrigation 
works spoken of by Mr. Login, we cannot suppose that 
a private company will come forward to carry them out, 
if the government does not assist them. The difficulty- 
is to find the money. When that is found, I do not think 
the government will be backward in rendering all the 
facilities in their power for the encouragement of the 
undertaking. 

Mr. Maxwell Tubnbull — I will say a few words on. 
the subject of waste land, as I happen to be personally 
acquainted with a small part of the case in Lower Bengal; 
and it seems to me, with regard to a large portion of 
jungle land, it is quite hopeless to ever think of bringing 
it into cultivation. It is free from inundations, and has 
not been cultivated for many centuries. I went into the 
jimgle for many miles on an elephant, and I came to the 
conclusion that no amount of money that could be pro- 
cured would bring that land into cultivation. Mr. 
Campbell, as it seems to me, hinted that Europeans 
were not so welcome as they ought to be in India, but I 
can give an illustration of the value of Europeans in 
that country. A near relative of mine took out to India 
£10,000 private fortune, and I will teU you exactly what 
took place. The Ranees of Puttiah lived in the neigh- 
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bourhood; and the zemindars with whom we treated for 
the purchase of an estate, for which they paid the govern- 
ment 20,000 rupees per annum, demanded the sum 
of 40,000 rupees. They would not have given up 
the estate but for the fact that they were unable to 
collect the rents ; and, if the ranees had not paid 
the rent, the government would have sold the estate 
in a short time. On our going to take possession of 
the property, the first thing we encountered was the 
inhabitants turning; out to fight us, but, fortunately for 
us, there waa in that district one of the most able servants 
the Crown ever possessed, viz., Sir George Yule, and 
when the people were told that Yule Sahib w.is coming 
they became quite quiet, and the consequence was they 
behaved excotdingly well for eight or nine months, by 
which time we had laid out a large amount of capital 
and made considerable progress. AVe said we would not 
take 10,000 rupees rent from them, if they would give 
us a small j)ieco of land for indigo. They entered into 
the proposition in the most ready way ; they thought 
they had made a good bargain for themselves, and we 
hoped things would go on smoothly ; but the month of 
May came ; the crop was on the ground ; the Brahma- 
pootr.v rose a foot an hour for twelve hours, and we lost 
everything. That is a proof of the danger of merchants 
of Calcutta advancing capital on the soil of India. The 
only title-deed is absolute possession. You cannot have 
it otherwise in a country where the whole source of 
justice is diluted and polluted by native agency — not by 
European. If you send a warrant to be executed, 
nothing is more common than for one person to be 
taken into custody instead of another. 

The Chaiioian said — I was prevented by the adjourn- 
ment of the discussion, on Friday last, from answering 
some questions put to me about the Bhootan Dooars by 
Mr. George Campbell, and from making a few remarks 
on what was said by Mr. Campbell and other speakers 
on the subject of waste lands, the railway to Darjeeling, 
cotton cultivation, &c. I shall do so now, and make 
some remarks afterwards on this evening's discussion. 
Lord William Hay said that, with a view to facilitate the 
settlement of Europeans with small capital in the hills, 
he thought it Avould bo advisable to have separate rules 
for the assignment of land to them and to natives. 
My own opinion is against any difference being made 
between the two races. It was sedulously avoided at 
Darjeeling, and the result is very satisfactory. A way 
by which the plan could be met that occurs to me is this 
— small grants of land, at low fixed rates, might be 
reserved for persons who had served government for ten 
or fifteen years. The practical working of this would 
throw the grants into the hands of English soldiers, as 
no natives of the plains ever think of settling in the hills. 
Lord W. Hay .also regretted the impossibility of pro- 
curing information in England about the present extent of 
available waste land, and the existing rules at different 
stations. It is no doubt very grievous, and it is im- 
possible to imagine any good reason for it. From every 
other country the Foreign Office has annual reports from 
the secretaries of legation, consuls, or other officers, on 
the products, exports, imports, finances, population, &e., 
of the places they are accredited to, which are published 
here, while for India, with all its varied provinces, teem- 
ing with the most valuable products, and with its two 
hundred millions of quiet and industrious people, there 
is little communicated to the public, beyond a lump state- 
ment in millions of its export and import trade, its 
revenue and expenditure. This might easily be put 
risbt, by requiring every commissioner in our own 
provinces, and every political resident and agent 
in native states, to furnish a separate annual report 
on the agricultural and manufactured products, the 
exports, imports, population, course of trade, means 
of transit, hindrances and facilities to commerce 
and to settlement, in their respective divisions and 
territories; these reports to be published in England 
as soon as possible by the Secretary of State for 



India in Council. This would put the general public, 
and the commercial classes connected with India, on a 
better footing to discuss Indian subjects of this kind than 
they ever have been as yet, and coidd not possibly be in 
any way injurious to the interests of government. Mr. 
Campbell said that, in disapproving of the upsetting of 
Lord Canning's resolution of October, 1861, by wMch 
auction sales of waste lands were in all cases sub- 
stituted for grants at fixed rates, I had joined an nnjust 
outcry against the Secretary of State. This is not at all 
the case, for, long before the publication of the resolution, 
I was opposed to the system of auctions, and deliberately 
recorded my opinion to that effect. In March, 1859, the 
Secretary of State, in a despatch to the Governor- 
General, called for a return of waste lands, and of 
opinions as to how they should be disposed of. I was 
directed to report for Darjeeling, and on the question 
of making grants in perpetuity by auction sale at 
an upset price of ten rupees, or £1 per acre, 1 pro- 
posed, " with a view to increase the facilities for 
small capitalists to settle at Darjeeling, that, instead of 
auction sales at an upset price of ten rui)ees or £1 per 
acre, there should be an uniform price of five rupees, or 
10s. per acre, to all applicants, auction sales being dis- 
pensed with, except in disputes about priority of appli- 
cation." That opinion I still retain. The instance 
brought forward by Mr. Campbell of a gentleman having 
100,000 acres of waste land, which was not very market- 
able just now, shows that the auction system was at all 
events not calculated to prevent the imdue accumulation 
of land in the hands of speculators, a result deprecated 
by Mr. Campbell himself, but not to be prevented in 
India or elsewhere under free trade principles of govern- 
ment. Mr. Campbell brought forward a matter which 
was not alluded to by me, viz., the assignment of waste 
land at Darjeeling under Lord Canning's rules, and ho 
characterised it as illegal. As I acted under these rules, 
I wish to explain the matter, as faraslknowtheparticulars, 
for they occurred after I left India. A grantee, holding 
under Lord Canning's rules, who had been in possession 
for two years or more, and had expended largo sums of 
money on the land, lost his grant, under the Secretary 
of State's orders altering Lord Canning's rules. After 
an unsuccessful appeal for restitution of his grant, he 
sued the government, and the case came before the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta, in full bench of four judges. 
The judges were equally divided on the verdict, two 
being in favour of the plaintiff and two for the govern- 
ment. The usage of the court, however, in such cases 
was that the equal diTision of the judges should pass as 
a decision for the defendant. This was the law that it 
is said was contravened in assigning waste lands under 
Lord Canning's resolution. About the waste land in 
the Bhootan Dooars my information is not precise, 
as I have not been in that country since it was an- 
nexed. In annexing the Dooars, the Governor- 
General's proclamation, May, 1864, said : — " And so 
much of the hill territory, including the Fort 
of Dalimkotc, Passaka or Buxa, and Dewangiri, as 
may be necessary to command the passes, and to prevent 
hostile or predatory incursions of Bhootanese into the 
Darjeeling district, or into the plains below." Taking 
up the line of frontier thus indicated, I reckon that the 
new territory extends for about 200 miles from east to 
west, with a varying breadth which I am not able to 
estimate correctly. Captain Pemberton, in his report on 
the Dooars, estimated their length at 220 miles, with a 
varj'ing breadth of from 10 to 18 and 20 miles, giving 
an area of about 4,400 miles, exclusive of the lower 
ranges of hills. Taking the hill portion annexed 
to be about half the breadth of the Terai portion, 
which I do i-oughly from the map of Bhootan, we 
shall have an area of 6000 square miles as the extent 
of our new acquisition in this direction. A large 
portion of this, in hills and Terai, I believe to be 
waste. I also believe that a great part of the hill posi- 
tion is at healthy elevations for Europeans, and it is 
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probably suited for tea-cultivation. The Terai land is 
rich, well-watered, and suited for cotton, indigenous and 
foreign. The climate, although at present unhealthy 
for Europeans, is suited for growing cotton, on account 
of the early coming of the rainy season, with frequent 
showers in spring. Clearance and cultivation will there, 
as elsewhere in the Terai, render it healthy. Within 
the last few days, I have seen a gentleman just arrived 
from Darjeeling, and he informs me that the trial made of 
growing tea in that Terai has been most successful. The 
Europeans who superintend it are in excellent health. 
They have their houses at an elevation on the hills which 
is safe from malaria ; and they daily go down to their 
gardens in the Terai without detriment to their health. 
Such is the effect of clearance in a locality which I myself 
found, twenty years ago, to be almost deadly forEuropeans. 
Another gentleman writes to me by the last maU, and 
gays, " I wish you could see our Terai tea-gardens now; 
they would, I think, put the hills into the shade in your 
estimation." The great drawback to the occupation of 
waste lands in the Bhootan Dooars is the want of roads. 
There are none beyond Titalya to the western ones; the 
access to the eastern ones is by the Brahmapootra river, 
which is very tedious from its rapidity, and from its 
banks to the Ruxa and Dewangiri lulls there are no 
roads, unless they have been made very recently. On 
the Darjeeling Railway I shall take up as little time as 
possible. It has been said, and very truly, that 
Darjeeling is but a small place, and that much larger 
interests elsewhere have properly been attended to 
before it. Still, it is a place that has been raised, through 
European enterprise, from an impenetrable forest to be 
a very productive settlement, and it is a very important 
position to government in more ways than one. Its 
climate is more healthy for Europeans than that of any 
other hill station, and for their children it is 
safer, and more healthy than our native land. 
Not having a map on a large scale to show the 
features of the country between the East Indian 
Railway and the foot of the hills, you must be content 
with my description of it. Mr. Logm, who has surveyed 
a great part of it, will be able to correct me. The East 
Indian Railway reaches the south bank of the Ganges at 
Rajmahal, at about 200 miles from Calcutta, and Sahib- 
gunge, opposite Caragola, about 30 miles further west. 
The counta-y between Caragola, on the northern bank of 
the Ganges, and Pumoa is a raised plateau, or spur-like 
elevation, running for 40 miles, over which a railway 
may be laid without difficulty and cheaply. To pursue 
the line to Darjeeling from Purnea via Titalya would 
involve the bridging of two rivers, many large streams, 
and embankment work over a good deal of low-lying 
land, which is flooded in the rainy season. This line, 
although it would run through a very productive 
country requiring means of transport excessively, and 
•would best serve people going from all places above 
Sahibgunge to Darjeeling, would probably be too 
expensive to be remunerative. From Caragola to 
tJie foot of the hills is 154 miles. The country on 
the north bank of the Ganges, immediately opposite 
Rajmahal, is low, and as far as Malda, 24 miles, would 
require embankment work and bridging. At or not far 
from Malda, the Mahanuddi river has to be crossed, and 
a steam ferry might suffice. From the Mahanuddi to 
Dinajpoor, about 60 miles, the country is favourable, and 
tree from rivers. From Dinajpoor to the foot of the 
hills, 100 miles, the country is very favourable — the most 
favourable in Bengal I believe — and there are only two 
rivers, of no great length and with high banks. From 
Rajmahal to Darjeeling is 180 miles. Somuchfor thelines 
by which Darjeeling could be most cheaply connected with 
the East Indian Railway, and which were proposed for 
sturvey and guarantee to the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company in 1857, but without success. The dis- 
tricts named are rich and populous, and with the neigh- 
bouring ones which would come within the influence of 
the railway, may be estimated to yield a revenue of 4J 



millions sterling, and to have a population over 4,000,000 ; 
added to this would be the traffic, passenger and goods, 
of Darjeeling itself, with a good deal from Eastern Nipal, 
Sikim, and Bhootan. The other line for connecting Dar- 
jeeling with Calcutta is a continuation of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway, to cross the Ganges at Kooshtea, 100 
miles east from Calcutta, I believe, and run on the 
northern side of the Ganges to Dinajpoor, and thence to 
the foot of the hills by the same route as the other line. 
You will see that both the lines proposed will pass 
through Dinajpoor, but to reach that place from 
Kooshtea will require a new line to be made for 
150 miles or more, while from Rajmahal to Dinajpoor 
the distance does not exceed 90 miles. Both lines 
will equally suit for extensions to Rungpore and 
onwards into Assam, and the country proposed to be 
traversed, from Kooshtea to Dinajpoor, is not by any 
means, I believe, so rich and populous as that lying 
between the East Indian Railway and the same place. 
It is for the government to decide which of these lines 
shall be adopted. The railway ;,is a crying necessity, 
and it is little short of cruelty to withhold it from the 
Europeans of Bengal, if it can be shown, as I believe it 
may, that for the line from Rajmahal the money could 
be procured for it at five per cent, guarantee, with a 
reasonable prospect of good eventual returns. Mr. 
Campbell made a suggestion for increasing our hill 
possessions, viz., to take every opportunity of purchas- 
ing the holdings of petty chiefs. It is applicable to 
the western hills only, where we have very little 
land of our own, and is a very good one I think. 
Coming now to the observations that have come before 
us this evening, I will say with regard to Mr. Home's 
idea, that no difference should be made between natives 
and Europeans in the sale of land ; I think it is im- 
possible to do it and to secure the full value of the land. 
The only use of land is to lay out money upon it, or to 
get money from another person ; and titles to land ought 
to be made as transferable as a bill of exchange, whereas 
they are generally loaded with all kinds of difficulties. To 
give land to Europeans, to be held by them exclusively, 
would be to shut them out from the native market, and 
that would be to shut them out from the most wealthy. 
Native capitalists are always ready to lend money to 
Europeans to effect land purchases, and I think it would 
be unwise to make any difference between natives and 
Europeans in the holding of land. Mr. Hyde Clarke, 
alluding to the question of land in the hUls, thought 
it might be made more of. He thinks the govern- 
ment might by some means get access to land in 
Cashmere and Nepaul. I do not know that that 
could be done, but, without being able to get into those 
states the whole quantity of land is not great. The 
quantity in Darjeeling does not exceed 400 square miles ; 
but there is the new land in Bhootan amounting to 
about 6,000 square miles, and that is a valuable ac- 
quisition, and if there was a railway to Darjeeling, 
roads would very easily be made to meet that railway. 
Mr. Login gave an account of the route by which he 
proposes to run the railway to Darjeeling by Rajmahal. 
I believe that is the best route, the shortest, and the 
cheapest, and that it might be made, probably, for 
about £5,000 a mile for a single line of railway. 
Mr. Fitzgerald was quite right in saying that the first 
sale of land was the turning point for Europeans in 
India. It may be called the Magna Charta of Euro- 
peans, because before that land could only be got 
under great difficulties. As Mr. Tumbull says, they 
can only get land on the peopled parts through the 
zemindars or landowners. You agree with a planter for 
so many acres, to cultivate under certain arrangements, 
and the planter cultivates that, but he holds entirely 
from the native landowner. There is difficulty m getting 
a lease, and still more difficulty in gettmg it renewed, 
because there may ba competition, or the tenant may have 
incurred the displeasure of his principal, and aitei tenor 
fifteen years he may be cast aside. It is very difficult to 
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get a satisfactory tenure in the populous plains of Bengal. 
Mr. Fitzgerald also says the settling of Europeans may 
he called colonisation. Yes ; hut you must hear in 
mind it is through native lahour alone that Europeans 
must thrive. They cannot work in the plains, and they 
will not work in the hills, where labour is not difficult to 
get. Mr. Brandreth's remarks as to the precipitous nature 
of the hills, I think, are more applicable to the north- 
west than to Darjeelmg and the new territory of Bhootan. 
I have marched from the hills of Mussooree to Simla, 
and round Simla the hills were more precipitious than 
at Darjeeling, where they are more round, and there is 
less rock. The first 1,000 feet of elevation is exceed- 
ingly steep, and very little fit for cultivation, but as 
Europeans can only live at 3,000 feet elevation, to he 
properly healthy, there is hut little loss on account of 
the steepness of the first ascent. The statement of Mr. 
Brandreth with regard to potatoes is very remarkable. 
In Nepaul they spread over the hills like a weed, the 
plant being devoid of tubers from the want of cultiva- 
tion; excellent potatoes are grown in Daqeeling, but 
they cannot be sent to market for want of a railway. 
Potatoes were sold for 12 annas per maund, whereas if 
the means of transport to the great markets of India in 
a couple of days existed, they would fetch from 6 to 7 
rupees per maund, which would make a difference in 
profit between Is. 6d. and 12s. or 14s. per maund. 
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Mr. Robinson's Papee. — Sir, — ^Will you kindly allow 
me to correct an error occurring in Mr. Robinson's 
paper, reported in your last number. Ruth is there 
called a Jewish maiden, but the following verse (Ruth, 
chap. 1, verse 4) will prove that she was a Moahitess : — 
" And they took them wives of the women of Moah; the 
name of the one was Orpah, and the name of the other 
Ruth, and they dwelled there about ten years." — I am, 
&c., Annie Davidson. 
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